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/ ES, every grain of wheat that passes through our 
mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 

More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 

This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
door. 
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Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 

In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 

All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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“Guess 'll 
knock off 
for the 

day!” 











“After all, why shouldn’t I?”... 
Production is on schedule and everything’s running like 
clockwork. Instead of being chained to the job, I can play hooky now 

and then. Looks as if switching to Pillsbury patents was a smart move 
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Yes, the brand of flour you use does make a difference . . . and 

the right brand of patent flour is especially important because it’s a major e A 
factor in your production. The Pillsbury dotted circle promises smooth, e® Pillshury’s ays le 
d i dabl rf . h d -sales-buildi lity i @ Dotted Circle \\% gor"? = \ e® 

ependable performance in your shop and sales-building quality in your @@ ,.. symbol of a te O 
finished goods. Why pass up such an opportunity? ‘ Reliability ee e 
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THORO-BREA 


The Pertect “tlowr 








N THESE days of world food crisis, when millers and 

bakers are facing rapidly changing. situations almost day 
to day, the value of experience, fairness and integrity in 
producing any product are truly revealed. 


We “mill” these qualities into THORO-BREAD. Good 
location for superior wheat, an efficient mill skillfully 
manned, a modern laboratory . .. we have all these. Be- 
yond them, we have a pride of craftsmanship that plays 
a major part in. making THORO-BREAD the “perfect 
flour.” 


That’s why we assure you that, even under today’s difficul- 
ties, you will not be disappointed in THORO-BREAD. 


HANOLD OF stealillt 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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Are you getting 
the advantages of 
. BEMIS 
~MULTIWALL 
SERVICE? 





What Bemis facilities can do for you in service is 
as important as the top quality you get in Bemis 
Multiwall Bags. 


‘ 


Bemis’ plants and sales offices are located to give 
you close-to-source contact. 


Bemis Multiwall specialists are available to help 
you with plant layout and bag filling, closing, 
and storage problems. 


That’s why it’s good business to have ‘‘The 
Bemis Habit.” 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. | 


Peoria, lil. ©@ East Pepperell, Mass. © Mobile, Ala. 
San Francisco, Calif. © St. Helens, Ore. © Wilmington, Calif. 





Baltimore + Boise * Boston « Brooklyn + Buffalo « Charlotte + Chicago 
Denver « Detroit » Houston « Indianapolis - Kansas City > Los Angeles 
Louisville >» Memphis + Minneapolis « New Orleans » New York City 
Norfolk + Oklahoma City * Omaha +» Orlando « Pittsburgh « St. Louis 
Salina . Salt Lake City « Seattle +» Wichita 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
Nee Ah 


Continuing. concentration on quality has stored up consumer confidence 
as well as distributor satisfaction for the name of KELLY’S FAMOUS. 
For. real consumer sales appeal, based on sure baking results, there is 


nothing like KELLY’S FAMOUS. You can’sell this fine brand with 
pride—and profit. | 


‘ 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


a 
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Grain Storage 1,000,000, Bus. 
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Confidence 
Won 


and — 


HE confidence buyers have in baking values of TOWN CRIER 

is a source of pride to us. For confidence in a product is never 
built in a day ... it is the reward of consistent excellence in per- 
formance. 


‘And this confidence TOWN CRIER has won over the years is jeal- 
ously protected by rigid adherence to constantly higher standards at 
every step in the producing process from selection of better wheats, 
through the milling to final packaging, transportation and service to 
the customer. : 


Users know it . . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means GOOD BAKING 














KANSAS CITY | seis: Mebdaaah 


Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 
e 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Sklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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FLOURS 


FROM PURE SPRING WHEAT 





Only STRONG, VIRGIN COUNTRY RUN Spring Wheat 


is used in the milling of these fine flours: 


SCOUT A Special PURE Spring Patent of the very SQUAW A ‘Strong PURE Standard Spring Patent 
highest quality. of the bolder type. 


MUSTANG An Extra Fancy, low ash, high protein 
PURE Spring Clear. 


BRAVE A Fancy PURE Spring Patent that gives HI-PRO Will withstand the heaviest machine punish- 


absolute satisfaction in the bake shop. ment. 


CHIEF A true Short PURE Spring Patent. 


REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY by buying all of your 


flour requirements from one source. 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS on Kansas bakery, 


whole wheat and clear flours; and cake and pastry flours. 
\ 





Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY — ST. LOUIS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ooh Shes THE SLEEPY 4B EYE MILLS 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS © MINNESOTA 


} 
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Little Official Interest in 80% Flour 





—— 


U. S. Wheat Prices 
Still Far Below 
Other Countries 


With all the agitation in the daily 
press and administration circles about 
high prices for U.S. wheat, it is in- 
teresting to note that other major 
exporting countries are not bashful 
in the prices which they are seek- 
ing for export wheat, according to 
Brcomhall’s news service. Late last 
week it was reported that Brazil 
was negotiating for about 7,348,000 
bu. of Argentina wheat at prices 
which figured about $4.86 bu. The 
Australian wheat board advanced its 
price on wheat for December-January 
shipment to $2.98%, f.o.b., an advance 
of 24%¢ over recent asking levels. 
Canadian. No. 1 northern wheat for 
export to countries other than Great 
Britain figure about $3.40 at east- 
ern shipping points. 

Australian wheat at_ shipping 
points is the cheapest, but put down 
in Europe, this wheat will lose much 





DULUTH-BUFFALO GRAIN 
TRANSPORT RATE RISES 
BUFFALO — The lake vessel rate 
for transporting grain from Duluth to 
Buffalo has risen to 7 and 7%¢ bu., 
up %¢ and 1¢ bu. over the charge 
that has prevailed recently, marine 
interests here reported. 


of its discount owing to the long 
haul and higher ocean freight cost. 
Moreover, Australian. wheat can 
hardly be compared with Canadian 
in quality. Reports on southern hem- 
isphere wheat crops are favorable. 
Australia looks for a record harvest 
and the crop will start to mature 
within a few weeks. Argentina re- 
ceived fair to excellent rains over 
the entire grain belt, Broomhall said. 





INEFFECTIVENESS OF PLAN 
CITED BY MNF SPOKESMAN 


Herman Fakler, MNF Vice President, Asserts Industry 
Will Get Ample Opportunity to State Case Before 
Any Serious Consideration Is Given Mave 





Denmark, India Purchase Flour; 
Other Foreign Outlets Limited 


Except for medium-sized sales 
against requests for 80% flour from 
Denmark and India, the export mar- 
ket was rather quiet in the past week. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration bought limited amounts 
of whole wheat flour on a bid basis, 
and was expected to be in the market 
again this week. 

The business with Denmark was 
done by one mill early in the week 
on the basis of $6.16, sacked, Gulf, 
and the sale amounted to 4,800 long 
tons. 

Toward the week-end, India bought 
around 9,600 long tons at prices which 
the India Supply Mission indicated 
were in the range of $6.14 to $6.22, 
jutes, Gulf, which was 20@25¢ less 
than most mills sought for the busi- 
ness. 

During the week PMA purchased 


190,000 sacks of whole wheat flour 
for foreign account at prices in the 
range of $6.05 to $6.15, sacked, New 
York. The agency raised its price 
Oct. 20 to $6.80 New York and $6.60 
Gulf for 72%. * 

Scattered small sales were made 
to various Latin American points 
against four quarter licenses received, 
but volume was limited to a point far 
below what buyers would take if 
there were free trade. Brazil, in par- 
ticular, is in need of flour and has 
unfilled orders for large amounts with 
American mills. Some small lots have 
been booked to importers in that na- 
tion recently against limited licenses 
received, but nothing official so far 
has been heard of the additional allo- 
cations reported to be readied for is- 
suance to that country for the Octo- 
ber-December period. 





CCC Wheat Buying in Three Weeks 
Totals Over 51 Million Bushels 


The Commodity Credit Corp. pur 
chased 6,383,131 bu. wheat through 
its Minneapolis regional office during 
the six days ended Oct. 18, bringing 
total takings in the spring wheat area 
since the buying program started 
Aug. 22, up to 29,266,000 bu. 

Of the total, 24,826,000 bu. has 
been spring wheat, 210,000 hard win- 
ters, 4,075,000 durum, ‘100,000 red 
durum and 55,000 mixed wheat. All 
of the wheat is for Duluth loading 
for shipment down the lakes before 
the freeze-up. Recently, some trade 
interests expressed the opinion that 
the agency might fall short of a 50 


million-bushel goal of spring wheat 
purchases, but the continued aggres- 
siveness of CCC buying is whittling 
down the margin at a rapid rate. 

Buying at other markets also re- 
mains active, although somewhat be- 
low the record levels of two weeks 
ago. The official release of CCC pur- 
chases for the period noon Oct. 10 
to noon Oct. 17, shows takings of 
11,837,240 bu., including 1,122,769 bu. 
at Portland, 1,554,350 at Chicago, 5,- 
175,130 at Minneapolis and 3,985,000 
at Kansas City. 

During the past three weeks, CCC 
wheat purchases have amounted to 





PMA Announces Higher Flour Bids 


WASHINGTON — The Production and Marketing Administration Oct. 
20 announced a new schedule of buying prices for flour on the basis of $6.80 
New York and $6.60.Gulf for 72% extraction. A discount of 10¢ sack for 80% 
extraction was placed in effect at the same time, against a 5¢ discount pre- 
viously. The new prices are for October-November delivery, enriched, to be 
Packed in 86 in. 2.35 or 40 in. 2.11 osnaburgs. 


The new schedule is 80¢ sack higher than PMA’s last price on 72% ex- 


traction and 75¢ higher on 80% flour. 


Many mills expressed disapproval of the new prices, some indicating they 
Were 50¢ sack too low, but PMA procurement officials stated that they were 
literally swamped with offers and had closed contracts for approximately 
500,000 sacks before the close of the first day. These officials reported that 
Several mills, which at first had declined to make offers at the disputed price 
level, later returned with offers at the PMA price. 


During the week ended Oct. 17, PMA reported purchases of 190,000 
sacks flour, bringing its total since July 1 to 7,351,017 sacks. 


51,544,786 bu., the largest total in 
a three-week period since the govern- 
ment started buying for export. This 
brings total takings since July 1 up 
to 161,822,622 bu., which, with flour 
purchases of 7,351,017 sacks by the 
PMA and a large volume of private 
export flour business, puts the pro- 
curement program well beyond De- 
cember. 

In addition to wheat and flour pur- 
chases, the CCC has taken 4,775,012 
bu. barley, 2,981,208 bu. oats and 
2,466,000 bu. grain sorghums. 


New K. C. Method Discussed 

The government was much in evi- 
dence in southwestern wheat buying 
centers during the past week. Fur- 
ther steps are now under way by 
the CCC to assure even greater 
amounts in order to attain the cur- 
rent year’s goal, as members of the 
principal southwestern markets met 
with the agency’s Kansas City re- 
gional officials Oct. 20 to receive no- 
tice of a new buying proposition. 

The program is as yet in the blue- 
print state, but if adopted it will 
involve the securing of wheat by 
the government at country ware- 
house points. There is no intention 
to by-pass the grain trade, for this 
wheat of varying protein content 
would ultimately be exchanged for 
ordinary varieties at terminal mar- 
kets. 


(Continued on page 49) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON —There is little of- 
ficial interest in a return to 80% ex- 
traction flour in connection with the 
current food saving program, accord- 
ing to Herman Fakler, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials, Mr. Fakler pointed out, are 
familiar with the ineffectiveness of 
the last experiment with long extrac- 
tion flour. While it was reported that 
President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors had advocated adop- 
tion of long extraction, it was re- 
vealed by the MNF spokesman that 
the suggestion did not represent any 
firm conviction of the council. Rather, 
it was offered as a stimulant to a 
complete discussion of the export 
problem. 

The industry will be offered ample 
opportunity to be heard before any 
serious consideration is given to the 
subject of long extraction, Mr. Fak- 
ler declared. 

It has been made clear to the Citi- 
zens Food Committee that there is no 
loss of wheat in the milling of flour, 
with every ounce of the wheat berry 
effectively and efficiently utilized in 
production of food and feed, he con- 
tinued. 

The milling industry’s contribution 
to the conservation program, he stat- 
ed, will be substantial to the extent 
that the government increases the 
proportion of flour to wheat in ex- 
port allocations. 


Future Action Appraised 


The uncertainty concerning the pos- 
sibility of legislative action by Con- 
gress is appraised by Mr.: Fakler in 
the following statement: 

“In response to the President’s call, 
congressional committees will convene 
early in November for the purpose of 
considering emergency relief meas- 
ures. It will require several weeks for 
these committees to formulate pro- 
grams for consideration and action by 
the Congress. Congress may be called 
into session to consider these mat- 
ters on or about Dec. 1, unless mean- 
while sources of funds available for 
emergency use are found. It is ex- 
pected that if Congress is called into 
session it will be only for long enough 
to consider these proposals and that 
it certainly will adjourn over the holi- 
day season. Therefore, it seems quite 
clear that no other matters except 
those relating to the appropriation 
of emergency funds can or will be 
undertaken in such a short session. 

“Furthermore, it does not seem 
likely that the results of the volun- 
tary program will be sufficiently 
known by that time to justify the 
suggestion of alternative methods. 
It also appears logical to expect the 
administration to defer the develop- 
ment of recommendations for compul- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Ban on Consignment Selling Asked 





BAKERS’ VOLUNTARY ACTION 
REQUESTED BY FOOD GROUP 


ABA and ARBA Representatives Pledge Cooperation in 
Plan to Start Oct. 28—Other Economies in Use of 
Flour in Bakeries Outlined 


WASHINGTON — Claiming a po- 
tential saving of 36 million bushels 
of wheat annually, Charles Luck- 
man, chairman of the Citizens Food 
Committee, has made public an ap- 
peal to the bakers of America to 
adopt voluntarily a ban on consign- 
ment sales of bread starting Oct. 
28 along with other economies in the 
use of flour in their plants. The 
estimate of the saving is attributed 
to an anonymous industry spokesman 
who gave this figure as the outside 
potential saving which may be ef- 
fected if every phase of the industry 
conservation program is followed im- 
plicitly by all segments of the in- 
dustry and housewives. 

While it had originally been 
planned to bring a stop to consign- 
ment selling through pledges made 
between individual bakers and the 
Secretary of Agriculture it was seen 
that this procedure was too cumber- 
some and it was believed that the 
influence of the White House be- 
hind the Luckman’ committee ap- 
peal would have the desired result. 

The announcement of the approval 
of the baking industry of the Luck- 
man proposals followed several days 
of negotiations between the Citizens 
Food Committee officials and repre- 
sentatives of the American Bakers 
Assn. and the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America. 

From inside sources it has been 
learned that the indicated saving of 
wheat represents a figure built up 
along the following details: based on 
an estimated use of 350 million bush- 
els of wheat annually by the do- 
mestic baking industry and an esti- 
mated average consignment sales re- 
turn of 3%, it was calculated that 
if the consignment ban was fully 
honored a potential saving of 3.5 
million bushels of wheat annually 
would result; home conservation in 
the use of bakery products was esti- 
mated at a potential of 20 million 
bushels; another 5.5 million-bushel 
saving may be effected, it is believed, 
through closer flour use economies 
in bakeries and such savings as may 
be reflected through top-less pies, 
two-layer cakes instead of three- 
layer cakes and closer watch over 
bread use in public eating places. 


Flour Shortage Feared 
While both of the large national 
industry associations have pledged 
support of the food conservation pro- 
gram and will urge their respective 


BAKERY INTRODUCES 
SMALLER LOAF 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Supporting 
President Truman’s food conserva- 
tion program, the S. & R. Baking Co. 
here has introduced a new loaf of 
bread called “Miss Sylvia,” which is 
4 oz. lighter and costs 3¢ less than 
its regular “Honey Meel Bread.” 





memberships to cooperate fully with 
the government request, it is no se- 
cret that the industry fears of a po- 
tential flour shortage later this crop 
year may develop. Industry spokes- 
men agree that the conservation pro- 
gram can obtain some beneficial re- 
sults but they insist that the greatest 
conservation potential lies in gov- 
ernment efforts to halt the feeding of 
wheat to animals. 

In revealing his appeal to the bak- 
ing industry to join in a voluntary 
ban on consignment sales, Mr. Luck- 
man called attention to the waiver of 
prosecution under federal anti-trust 
laws by the Attorney General of 
bakers who join in cooperative ef- 
forts to carry out the aims of the 
President’s appeal to save grain to 
aid the export program. This waiver 
constitutes an administrative sanc- 
tion of a violation of a federal law 
and for some time has been contest- 
ed by observers as invalid and of 
doubtful legality. This use of ad- 
ministrative sanction received wide 


ABA Officials 
Pledge Support 


of Conservation 


NEW YORK—Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, chairman of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., and C. P. Binner, ABA 
president, held a series of press con- 
ferences in New York Oct. 17, dis- 
cussing the baking industry’s con- 
tribution to the food conservation 
program. 

The first session was with trade 
press and other representatives of 
the industry. George Sloan, chair- 
man of the Nutritional Foundation, 
at the first conference spoke of the 
urgency of the program, but regretted 
that no nutritional authorities are on 
the food committee. 

The second conference was held 
for food editors of metropolitan news- 
papers and press services. This fol- 
lowed by minutes the release of the 
baking industry program in Wash- 
ington, giving the industry’s repre- 
sentatives an opportunity to explain 
its purposes and operations to the 
editors. 

The ABA representatives pledged 
the cooperation of the association’s 
members in the program outlined 
for the baking industry. 

Earlier, in a memorandum to 
Charles Luckman, chairman: of the 
Citizens Food Committee, Mr. Zins- 
master had reemphasized the desire 
of the baking industry to cooperate 
wholeheartedly in the food conserva- 
tion program. 

“For the past several months, the 
American Bakers Assn., which rep- 
resents a preponderance of the bak- 
ing industry’s volume of business, 
has advised its. members and other 
bakers to exercise all possible con- 

(Gontinued on page 16) 











practice during the war when indus- 
try advisory committees met to ad- 
vise on the drafting of priority, con- 
servation and allocation orders un- 
der the War Production Board. 


Text of Appeal 

Text of the Luckman appeal to 
the baking industry follows: 

“The President has called for vol- 
untary action on the part of the 
food processors and distributors as 
well as businessmen, farmers, work- 
ers and consumers in the present 
food crisis. 

“In furtherance of this program it 
is necessary that the Citizens Food 
Committee be extended the coopera- 
tion of all branches of industry han- 
dling or dealing in food products, 
particularly those handling cereal 
products. 

“TI feel sure that we can rely upon 
you and all the other bakers of this 
country to co-operate in accomplish- 
ing the conservation of cereal prod- 
ucts which is so urgently needed 
to save the hungry by reason of 
present conditions. 

“Therefore I am appealing to you 
individually that, beginning Oct. 28, 
1947, and for the period of the emer- 
gency, you refrain from engaging in 
the practice commonly known as con- 
signment selling, which results in 
waste and diversion of cereal prod- 
ucts from human consumption. 

“In consignment selling is includ- 
ed delivery of bakery products on 


ARBA Reaffirms 
Full Support of 


Conservation Plan 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, national spokes- 
man for retail neighborhood bakers, 
has reaffirmed full support of the 
conservation program announced for 
the baking industry by the Citizens 
Food Committee, and has announced 
steps to place it immediately in ef- 
fect. At the same time the group 
warned that efforts of food proces- 
sors and consumers are “only a be- 
ginning” toward avoidance of a se- 
vere domestic wheat shortage, and 
that further delay in taking more 
direct steps to reduce feeding of 
wheat to animals would be “possibly 
disastrous.” 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of the industry group, told 
Charles Luckman, chairman of the 
Citizens Food Committee, in a tele- 
gram: 

“We heartily reaffirm here our full 
support of the conservation program 
for adoption by the 20,000 retail 
neighborhood members of the bak- 
ing industry, and assurance of our 
best efforts in eliminating all waste 
of bakery products and ingredients, 
which is our first responsibility be- 
cause it is the thing on which we 
ourselves can take action. 

“At the same time we express 
the hope that the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee fully recognizes that the con- 
sumer and processor phases of the 
conservation problem, important and 
essential though they are, represent 
only a beginning; that the para- 
mount problem is to formulate and 
effectuate more direct farm incen- 
tive ‘measures to bring about a sharp 

(Continued on page 16) 


12-OZ. LOAF PUSHED IN 
INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS—Indiana bakeries 
and pastry shops will immediately 
set up production of smaller bread 
loaves, one-crust pies and two-laycr 
cakes, according to Charles P. Ehlers, 
executive secretary of the Indiana 
Bakers Assn. A large majority of In- 
diana bakeries have for years pro- 
duced a bread loaf weighing 12-0z. 
Indiana law permits manufacture of 
the smaller loaf while in some states 
it is illegal. 





consignment or, having delivered bak- 
ery products, resuming the posses- 
sion or accepting return of such prod- 
ucts or in lieu of resuming posses- 
sion or accepting the return thereof, 
giving refund, credit or exchange dis- 
count or allowance. 

“We are aware of the highly com- 
petitive nature of the practice of con- 
signment selling and the fact that 
the effectiveness of your pledge will 
depend also on similar cooperation 
on the part of your competitors to 
whom this same request is being ac- 
dressed. 

“I am appending for your informa- 
tion an exchange of correspondence 
with the Attorney General stating 
that your cooperation will not be 
used as a basis for proceedings under 
the anti-trust laws. 


Additional Points Listed 

“In addition, you are requested to 
place the following program in ef- 
fect immediately: 

“1. Where bakers are selling dif- 
ferent sizes of bread, to feature the 
smaller sizes. 

“2. The use of greater quantities 
of noncritical ingredients including 
fruits, raisins and sugar in combina- 
tion with flour. 

“3. The use of noncritical mate- 
rials instead of wheat flour wherever 
available for dusting specialty bread 
and rolls. 

“4. Reduction of the number of 
varieties of bread, cakes, pies and 
other products and termination of all 
items for which there is an inadc- 
quate demand. 

“5S. The featuring of wheat con- 
serving products such as two- in- 
stead of three-layer cakes and one- 
crust pies. 

“6. The ‘exercise of additional 
safeguards against all types of coi- 
trollable waste of raw ingredien‘s 
and finished products in bakery man- 
ufacturing and distributing processes. 

“7, The purchase and storage of 
raw materials with extreme care ‘o 
avoid deterioration and waste. 

“8. The planning of producticn 
schedules so as to eliminate all pos- 
sible losses. 

“9, Cooperation with operators of 


SMALLER LOAF STRIKES 
LEGAL SNAG 


ST. PAUL—Only the state legisl=- 
ture can authorize Minnesota bakes 
to reduce the weight of bread loaves, 
Attorney General J. A. A. Burnquist 
announced Oct. 20, commenting on 2 
proposal that bakers reduce weig)t 
of bread loaves as a food conserv:- 
tion measure. Under Minnesota staie 
law, bread loaves must weigh 16 or 
24 oz. or multiples of those figures. 
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public eating places in methods to 
conserve-bakery products to prevent 
waste. 

“10. The use of special wrapper 
bands and inserts urging household 
consumers of bakery products to ex- 
ercise care in the buying and use of 
bakery products providing for con- 


servation from (a) wise buying, and ~ 


(b) use of all leftover products in- 
cluding end slices of bread, in ap-. 
petizing and nourishing dishes. 

“11. Publicizing the food conserv- 
ation program through radio pro- 
grams, newspaper space, _ special 
wrapper bands, package inserts, 
truck panels, outdoor advertising dis- 
plays, car cards and point-of-sale dis- 
plays.” 


Small Loaf Considered 


Because of the widespread consum- 
er interest in a small loaf of bread 
and because it could play a substan- 
tial part in the food conservation 
program, Mr. Luckman said that the 
Citizens Food Committee has been 
in continuous discussion for sever- 
al days with representatives of the 
baking industry in an endeavor to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution. It 
is now clear that it would take sev- 
eral months to make this change, 
Mr. Luckman pointed out. The ob- 
stacles which prevent immediate pro- 
duction of a small loaf of bread are: 


1. The necessity for the bakers 
to replace their present bread pans 
with pans of a smaller size. 


2. The necessity to replace the 
present wrapping machinery. 


3. The necessity to replace pres- 
ent wrapping materials. 

4. The necessity to obtain waiv- 
ers of existing local and state regu- 
lations governing weight and label- 
ing requirements. 

“While it has not been possible, 
in view of these obstacles, for the 
bakers to introduce a small loaf of 
bread in time to help in this im- 
mediate crisis, I have asked the in- 
dustry to appoint a committee to 
try to overcome these difficulties so 
that a smaller loaf may be used as 
a conservation measure during the 
winter months,” Mr. Luckman said. 
“In the’ meanwhile, however, bakers 
will feature smaller-sized loaves 
wherever they are currently avail- 
able.” 
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Flour Distributors 
Map Future Course 


in Food Crisis 


NEW YORK—J..A. MacNair, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, is contacting all 
officers and directors of that organiza- 
tion to determine what course it 
should pursue in the present food 
crisis, 

He points out that “no one can 
quarrel with the proposed assistance 
of food’ to hungry people,” but also 
warns of the danger to our own re- 
sources, industries and individuals. 

In order to prepare a program for 
future action, Mr. MacNair wants to 
know the position of the flour distri- 
buting industry in respect to the pro- 
posed return to 80% extraction flour; 
what can be done to help small bakers 
who “are already suffering a loss 
i volume due to greater availability 
of foods and due also to high cost of 
living drawing from the purchasing 
power of the public”; what can be 
done to guard against increasing créd- 
it losses, and means of solving other 
Problems now affecting the industry. 
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Future Foreign Food Aid Hinges 
on U.S. Weather, J. A. Krag Says 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — In a survey of 
national resources in relation. to for- 
eign aid, J. A. Krug, Secretary of In- 
terior reporting to the President, 
cites weather as an important ele- 
ment in any future efforts to supply 
wheat to foreign nations. 

The six-year span of especially fa- 
vorable ‘outturns of grains in this 
country has been made possible in 
no small part by excellent weather 
conditions, he asserts. This favorable 
weather has made possible the cul- 
tivation of submarginal land in wheat 
acreage. Under average weather con- 
ditions, he continues, yields and acre- 
age certainly would decline from the 
present levels. Dry weather in the 
Great Plains states would result in 
material reductions in wheat acreage. 


1948. Wheat Crop Is Key 


The immediate supply outlook is 
contingent upon 1948 wheat crop 
prospects, Mr. Krug states. With good 
prospects, carryover stocks of wheat 
might be reduced to the level of July, 
1947, but if the 1948 wheat crop pros- 
pect is relatively poor, he says it 
would be desirable to carry larger 
stocks into 1948-49. 

In line with other administration 
proposals, Mr. Krug says that from 
the standpoint of world food needs it 


would be desirable for this country 
to export much more wheat than the 
1946-47 total of 400 million bushels. 
Capacity to achieve this goal hinges 
on several complex factors involving 
the relationship between feed grains 
and wheat, and the end products of 
grain feeding. 

Government authority to ban feed- 
ing of wheat to animals by use limi- 
tation orders is lacking, the secretary 
of interior points out. 


5-Point Program 


The following suggestions are ad- 
vanced by Mr. Krug as methods to in- 
sure maximum exports of wheat: (1) 
food conservation programs; (2) meas- 
ures designed to reduce consumption 
and hence prices of grains and live- 
stock products; (3) efforts among 
farmers, the feed industry and feeders 
to limit use of wheat for feed; (4) 
programs to limit use of wheat and 
coarse grains by industrial users, such 
as brewers and distillers, and (5) 
measures to encourage freer move- 
ment of wheat from farms. 

Easing of pressure of the export 
program on wheat should be accom- 
plished through the substitution, as 
far as possible and practicable, of 
other surplus foods. 

After citing the wheat production 
of this nation in five-year periods 
from 1919 through 1947, Mr. Krug 
sets up potential export possibilities 
through 1952. For example, if the 





Kansas Joins Other States in Ban 
on Secondhand Flour Containers 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Kansas has 
been added to the list of states which 
prohibit, either by voluntary action 
of the milling companies or by regu- 
lation of state health officials, the 
use of secondhand containers for 
packing flour and other cereal prod- 
ucts intended for human consumption. 
The Kansas regulation, adopted Oct. 
16 by the state board of health, be- 
comes effective Nov. 15, 1947. 

The Kansas regulation differs from 
the Minnesota and Texas regulations 
in that it also prohibits the use of 
flour or other food products packed 
in used containers. The Minnesota 
regulation does not ban the use of 
secondhand containers, but in effect 
it has reduced the secondhand con- 
tainer use to almost zero by requiring 
that all textile bags that have pre- 
viously been used must be laundered 
before each re-use. Due to the shrink- 
age from laundering, the cost of laun- 
dering and weakening of the contain- 
er by its repeated laundering, very 
few mills are packing laundered 
textile bags. 

The Texas regulation, which be- 
comes effective Dec. 6, prohibits the 
re-use of flour and cereal product 
containers, whether laundered or not. 

The Kansas regulation goes one step 
further by also prohibiting the use of 
flour packed in used containers, thus 
protecting Kansas mills from com- 
petition by mills in states that do not 
require the packing of flour or other 
cereal products in new containers. 

With the addition of Kansas to the 
list of states whose mills pack flour 
in new containers, more than 50% of 


the capacity in the U.S. will be on a 
new container basis. Mills in the Pa- 
cific Northwest voluntarily adopted 
the new container policy some time 
ago. Oklahoma has had a law on its 
statute books for several years which 
prohibits the re-use of flour contain- 
ers. Mills in the Buffalo region in 
New York voluntarily adopted the 
new container policy Sept. 1. Sig- 
nificantly all of the principal flour 
milling states will be packing flour 
in new containers by the first of next 
year. Those states include Kansas, 
Minnesota, New York, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Washington, Oregon and Mon- 
tana, plus many of the largest mills 
in states that have not taken action. 
Those mills are. operated by milling 
companies that have adopted the new 
container rule for all of their units, 
regardless of location. 

The text of the order issued by the 
Kansas Board of Health follows: 

“Under authority vested in it by 
Sec. 65-603 and 65-626 of the General 
Statutes of Kansas, the Kansas State 
Board of Health adopts the following 
regulation: 

“Regulation Prohibiting the Pack- 
ing of Flour or Other Cereal Food 
Products in Used Containers— 

“On and after Nov. 15, 1947, no 
miller or manufacturer of cereal food 
products shall pack any flour or other 
cereal food products intended for 
human consumption in any container 
which has been previously used. No 
baker or other food processor shall 
use any flour or other cereal food 
products which has been packed in 
previously used containers.” 


wheat outturn in 1948 equals the 
1937-47 average of 14.4 bu. an acre, 
wheat exports in the ensuing 12 
months may exceed 250 million bush- 
els. If yields equal the 1942-46 aver- 
age of 16.3 bu. an acre, over 350 
million bushels may be available for 
export in the ensuing 12 months. 

Sub-soil moisture conditions in the 
Great Plains states will be the de- 
termining factor in the level of U.S. 
wheat exports, Mr. Krug predicts. 

Concerning the 1949-52 period re- 
garding grain exports, Mr. Krug says 
that if world food requirements re- 
quire continued all-out food produc- 
tion levels and if the weather main- 
tains the 1937-46 average, total 
grain exports can equal between 300 
to 400 million bushels, of which 250 
million bushels would consist of 
wheat. 

These assumptions of export poten- 
tial are, according to Mr. Krug, based 
on the present status of governmental 
controls as now provided by legisla- 
tive authority. However, he notes 
that an extraordinary effort to in- 
crease exports could be accomplished 
through the imposition of additional 
legislative controls to reduce the lev- 
el of internal consumption or altera- 
tion of its pattern. 


Soil Conservation Necessary 


From the side of soil conservation 
and the possible effects of export in- 
tentions on crop lands, Mr. Krug re- 
ports that already 110 million acres 
of best croplands are being damaged 
at a critical rate. Permanent dam- 
age can be prevented, he asserts, if 
soil conservation and water conserva- 
tion treatments are utilized within 
the next decade. 

Special hazards which are imminent 
in 1948-52 consist of the 10 to 12 mil- 
lion acres of cropland which will be 
in the cultivation of wheat, soybeans 
and cotton over and above domestic 
production requirements. Particularly 
in the Great Plains states, some of 
this cultivated land may become sub- 
ject to severe wind erosion. Other 
land which prudently would be per- 
mitted to lie in summer fallow will 
be cropped in soybeans and corn. 


Nitrogen Fertilizer Scarce 


Nitrogen is in the weakest supply 
position of the three major fertilizer 
sources. Shortage results from the 
non-utilization of productive capac- 
ity of European and Korean plants 
and in part from expanded use in 
U.S. agriculture. Greater inroads in 
the problem can be effected from ex- 
ansion of European _ production, 
through increased European coal out- 
put, than could be obtained from do- 
mestic expansion. 

Internal transportation difficulties 
may remain in the U.S. for some 
time, Mr. Krug predicts. The 10,000- 
car monthly production goal has not 
been attained, he reports, with the 
qualification that the newer equip- 
ment which is being delivered has 
greater carrying capacity than old 
cars which are being retired. Despite 
the fact that car retirements continue 


~to exceed replacements, the railroads 


expect to transport the entire grain 
crop without serious interruption. 
Improvement in grain car supply is 
expected in 1948, when it is hoped the 
10,000-car monthly production will be 
attained. ; 
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Kansas is experiencing one of the 
driest summers and falls in history, 
the Kansas City Star declared in a 
recent summary of crop and weather 
conditions by its Kansas correspond- 
ent. Seeding of next year’s crop has 
been greatly delayed, only 25 to 30% 
of the planting having been com- 
pleted to date, the survey stated. 

Wheat, which has been planted, is 
not yet suitable for grazing and not 
a single meat animal was observed on 
a wheat pasture, the correspondent 
stated. Over the western two thirds 
of the state there are four to eight 
inches of dry topsoil. 

R. I. Throckmorton, dean of the 
school of agriculture, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, last week reiter- 
ated a previous observation that the 
1948 crop was in its worst fall condi- 
tion since the critical years of the 
dry 30’s. 


Insects Also Serious 


In addition to lack of moisture, in- 
sects have been detrimental this fall, 
Dean Throckmorton said. The white 
grub has caused damage in local areas 
and the false wire worm is destroy- 
ing seed in other sections. 

Frank Carlson, governor of Kansas, 
a farmer by occupation, said that 
current prospects call for a 1948 crop 
of only one third the yield of this 
year’s record-breaker. This would in- 
dicate a crop of 90 million bushels, 
unless a definite break to the dry 
spell comes soon. 

Meanwhile members of the state’s 
department of agriculture, along with 
federal experts, are making an ex- 
tensive tour of the winter wheat belt 
to determine, primarily, the average 
depth of subsoil moisture. In addition, 
around Nov. 1 a round-up of crop 
conditions in most of the counties of 
the Southwest will be released as cus- 
tomary by Dean Throckmorton. Re- 
sults of both surveys are being looked 
forward to with great concern by 
feeders, millers and growers. 


Texas Panhandle Dry 


The Texas panhandle, where thou- 
sands of acres normally provide both 
grain and cattle pasture, has little top 
soil moisture and only a scant supply 
of subsoil moisture. Texas cattlemen 
estimated the state will have only 
20 to 25% of the normal pasturage 
this winter.- 

In Nebraska moisture conditions 
are slightly better, but general rains 
urgently are needed, A. E. Ander- 
son, state crop statistician, reports. 

Crop experts in each state reported 
a serious danger of a heavy winter 
kill this year. The wheat needs a 
moist, well packed soil to survive. 
The dust in which the grain now is 
being planted is little protection from 
the freezing and thawing weather 
which will heave the young seedlings 
from the ground. 


Higher Prices Predicted 


Grain dealers and cattlemen pre- 
dicted that wheat will soar to $5 bu. 
unless the drouth is relieved imme- 
diately. The price of wheat now is 
above $3 and a serious shortage next 
year plus the heavy demand will send 
it even higher, they said. 
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KANSAS ’48 WHEAT PROSPECT 
INDICATES ONLY 90 MILLION 


Seeding Only 25 to 30% Completed—Both Surface and Sub- 
soils Dry—Condition Described as Worst Since 
Drouth of 30’s—No Pasturing 


Seeding of winter wheat in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is practically com- 
pleted, with moisture conditions nor- 
mal and the acreage seeded to winter 
wheat is almost certain to reach an 
all-time high, according to the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co. Seeding of 
winter wheat in Montana is virtually 
complete, with growing conditions re- 
ported excellent. 
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South Dakota Honors 
McFadden, “Father” 
of Rust-Proof Wheat 


Edgar S. McFadden, the man who 
produced Hope wheat, source of stem 
rust resistance in every known vari- 
ety of wheat now resistant to the 
dread plant disease, was honored by 
his friends and former neighbors 
Oct. 16 at a ceremony near Web- 
ster, S. D., with the unveiling of a 
granite monument. 

The occasion was McFadden Ap- 
preciation Day and Mr. McFadden, 
now a plant breeder on the staff of 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, heard Gov. George T. 
Mickelson of South Dakota recount 
the benefits of the Hope wheat deriva- 








tives to the economic welfare of the 
Great Plains country. Other promi- 
nent men present for the apprecia- 
tion day included Dr. E. R. Ausemus, 
plant breeder from the University of 
Minnesota; Dr. L. W. Waldron, plant 
breeder from the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and A. 
W. Erickson, Minneapolis, veteran 
crop reporter. 

It was Mr. Erickson who first be- 
gan to tell the story of Mr. Mc- 
Fadden and his Hope wheat. He said 
that he was convinced in 1945 that 
Hope wheat derivatives, through 
their rust resistance, had made more 
than $135,000,000 for the farmers 
of North and South Dakota and Min- 
nesota. 


The movement to perpetuate the 
memory of Mr. McFadden and his 
research was started last spring by 
E. E. Gelhaus, Day County AAA 
chairman, who was in charge of the 
ceremonies. 

Mr. McFadden did much of his 
preliminary breeding work in the 
production of stem rust resistance 
near Webster where the monument is 
located. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.99 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.99, as 
compared with 13.18 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 33.04, as compared with 
17.33 a year ago. 
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Winnipeg Rye and 
Wheat Futures Set 
Record Highs 


WINNIPEG — Rye futures prices 
here climbed the daily limit of 10¢ 
Oct. 20, with the October closing at 
$4.12% to set a new. all-time high. 
The previous record of $4.10 was set 
Sept. 16. December future closed at 
$4.03%, May $3.82% and July $3.55. 
On the cash market, No. 2. Canadian 
western rye closed at $4.12% the 
same as the October future. 

Class 2 wheat that sold to coun- 
tries other than Britain under the 
terms of the Canada-U.K. wheat 
agreement, was quoted at $3.31 bu. 
Oct. 20, an all-time high for Cana- 
dian wheat. It was the third time 
within a week that new record highs 
were posted by the Canadian Wheat 
Board for class 2 wheat. 





PHILIP W. PILLSBURY PLANS 
EXPORT TOUR 


MINNEAPOLIS — Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., will make a three months’ tour 
of the company’s foreign offices and 
agencies in Central and South Amer 
ica some time after the first of the 
year. As many of the Pillsbury rep- 
resentatives will be visited as time 
will permit, in an attempt to estimate 
the potentialities of foreign markets. 





Congressional Committee Hears 
of Threatening Wheat Shortage 


KANSAS CITY—A wheat shortage 
threatens the nation because of the 
heavy export program, in combina- 
tion with poor prospects for next 
year’s crop and reluctance of farmers 
to sell remaining wheat stocks, rep- 
resentatives of the grain and milling 
industries told the congressional price 
investigating committee, headed by 
Rep. George H. Bender (R., Ohio), in 
its hearings at Kansas City, Oct. 
16-17. 

Testifying for the grain trade and 
processors were Frank A. Theis, pres- 
ident, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co.; Henry H. Cate, president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc.; Roy D. Craw- 
ford, secretary-manager, Farmers 
Union Jobbing Assn., and Jack D. 
Dean, executive secretary, Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Holding Tendency Cited 


Both Mr. Theis and Mr. Cate dwelt 
on the dangerously poor moisture sit- 
uation in the Southwest and the hold- 
ing tendency on the part of the 
farmers. 

Mr. Cate said, “The government 
policy with respect to the amount of 
wheat to be drained out of the coun- 
try is changing and uncertain, except 
for the continued evidence that the 
Department of State remains unshak- 
en in its purpose to provide the great- 
est possible amount of relief for the 
overseas countries. 

“The flush movement of wheat aft- 
er the harvest is over. Wheat that 
went on the ground for lack of bin 
room has been moved out. Farmers 


have all their wheat now under cover 
and all the urgency to sell has passed. 
Information gathered over the whole 
territory indicates that now the farm- 
er is little disposed to sell his wheat, 
for three compelling reasons: 

“1. Because of the record-breaking 
crop this year, farmers are in relative- 
ly high income tax brackets. To sell 
more would only increase their taxes, 


WHEAT ADVANCE CONTINUES, 
DESPITE HIGHER MARGINS 


Wheat futures prices at leading 
markets Oct. 20 were 244%, @2614¢ bu. 
higher than on Oct. 6, the day follow- 
ing President Truman’s demand that 
Commodity exchanges set initial mar- 
gin requirements on new trades at 
383,% of the market value. In that 
two-week period, the market ad- 
vanced every day except one, effec- 
tively demonstrating that the amount 
of margin requirements has little or 
no effect as a price control. The in- 
creased margins may have driven out 
a certain speculative element as a re- 
sult of the increased funds required 
to finance futures trades, market ob- 
servers point out, but the underlying 
bullish factors—namely the tremen- 
dous Commodity Credit Corp. buying 
and the prolonged drouth in the win- 
ter wheat belt — remain unchanged, 
and the market has continued its up- 
ward trend. Cash wheat prices con- 
tinne to range well above futures 
prices. 





but to hold into the next tax year 
may result in a substantial saving in 
taxes, for the reason that the crop 
next year may be less and the tax 
rate lower. 

“2. Over the entire southwestern 
wheat area the weather for the last 
two months has been extremely dry 
In many important sections not ove 
10% of the winter wheat crop has 
been planted. The entire area should 
be seeded by this time. The weather 
continues dry and for that reason 
alone farmers would hold until their 
position is determined. 

“The farmer is well aware of the 
national and international wheat sit- 
uation. He has heard the desperate 
call for wheat. His radio and his 
papers constantly bring him news of 
the shortage of wheat. He has learned 
that it often pays to hold. In 1946 the 
holding of wheat by farmers resulted 
in two increases in price and a bonus 
of 30¢ over the ceiling price. Early in 
1947 he saw wheat touch $3. This 
consideration alone will cause a farm- 
er to hold his wheat. : 


Flow Reduced 


“The result of these conditions is 
that the flow of wheat into the mar- 
ket off the farms has been seriously 
reduced,” Mr. Cate continued. “It wil! 
be little more than a dribble from 
here to the end of the year, and be- 
yond that is uncertainty. As mills 
work out their supply of wheat and 
begin to search for more, this condi- 
tion will not tend to make prices any 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Southwest Supply 
of “Free” Wheat 
Declared Small 


KANSAS CITY—The percentage of 
“free” wheat available for sale in ter- 
minal stocks of the Southwest is ex- 
tremely small, Frank A. Theis, presi- 
dent of the Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City, indicated in 
testimony presented at the price hear- 
ings in Kansas City last week before 
the congressional subcommittee in- 
vestigating the cost of living. 

Receipts of wheat so far this crop 
year at Kansas City have set a rec- 
ord of 109 million bushels, Mr. Theis 
said, and Kansas City elevators are 
almost filled to capacity, yet not more 
than 25% of the stocks remain in 
merchants’ hands for sale to mills. 

Mr. Theis presented the following 
analysis of stocks of wheat in regu- 
lar public elevators in Kansas City 
Sept. 30, which is believed to be the 
first analysis of this kind ever made: 

1,000 bu. %o 
(000’s omitted) 
Placed in store by com- 

mission merchants, 

country elevators and 

farmMePW is otis0:0.4-6 504 0 18,084 45.5 


Covered by warehouse 
receipts delivered on 





futures contracts .... 1,561 3.9 
Sold and held in store 

for mills, merchandis- 

ers and processors .. 3,211 8.1 
Sold and held in store 

for CCC or FCIC ... 7,533 19.0 
Owned as merchandis- 

ing BtG@H: is 08 80h es oe 9,315 23.5 

Total “jpywild é hprtes bo 00 39,704 100.0 


Mr. Theis said that in Hutchinson 
95% of the wheat stored is owned 
by customers, that is by farmers. 
In Wichita the figure is 80%, in Enid 
75% and in Fort Worth 40%. A large 
part of the wheat in country elevators 
likewise is farmer owned, Mr. Theis 
pointed out. 

This is the key to the price situa- 
tion, Mr. Theis declared. “Farmers 
still own fully half of the wheat pro- 
duced and are showing a marked re- 
luctance to sell. The government is 
making frantic efforts to secure 
wheat, and mills must have wheat at 
any cost to keep their plants operat- 
ing. The competition for the small 
and dwindling supply of wheat avail- 
able in commercial channels accounts 
for the upward surge of prices.” 
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Luckman Committee 
Rejects Poultryless 
Substitute Plan 


WASHINGTON — Spearheading a 


_drive for the substitution of a ra- 


tional grain and feed conservation 
Program for the present poultryless 
day plan of the Luckman committee, 
Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
R. B. Bowden, executive secretary of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Don M. Turnbull, executive sec- 
retary of the International Baby 
Chick Assn., and Hobart Creighton, 
President of the Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board, met in a fruitless ses- 
sion with the Luckman committee 
Oct. 20 to urge abandonment of the 
chickenlegs Thursday. 

Despite the reluctance of the Luck- 
man committee to. accept the judg- 
ment of trained industry representa- 
tives, such as Walter Berger,- who 
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successfully developed the feed con- 
servation program during the war- 
time emergency, it is believed that in- 
asmuch as the industry program has 
the active support of the leaders of 
the major farm groups, it will be im- 
possible for the Luckman committee 
to maintain its present unrealistic at- 
titude. 

At the session, such outstanding 
farm group leaders as Albert Goss, 
master of the National Grange, and 
representatives of the Farm Bureau 
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Federation and the National Farmers 
Union, told Mr. Luckman that the 
poultryless day was impairing the 
conservation program and retarding 
the culling of inefficient birds from 
poultry flocks, thereby causing a 
heavier drain on feed grain supplies. 

Mr. Luckman admitted that neither 
he nor members of his committee 
then present understood the problems 
involved. They apparently have not 
drawn on the advice of specialists 
in the poultry branch of the USDA. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago December Wheat Hits 
30-Year High of $3.10%4 Bu. 


Wheat futures were breaking into 
new 30-year high ground early in the 
session Oct. 21, following a 7¢ rise 
Oct. 20 and a rise of as much as 16¢ 
for the second consecutive week since 
margins were increased to 33%% at 
the demand of President Truman. 

Chicago December wheat stood at 
$3.10% at 10:15 am. Oct. 21, the 
highest since 1917. That delivery at 
Kansas City had risen to $3.00% and 
at Minneapolis $3.02%. The strength 
was not confined to the nearby posi- 
tion. Wheat for May delivery at Chi- 
cago was quoted at $2.97%, for July 
$2.66% and September $2.59. May at 
Kansas City was up to $2.87% and 
July $2.56%. Minneapolis. May stood 


at $2.88 bu. 

Influences behind the advance in 
the past week are the growing seri- 
ousness of the drouth in the main 
winter wheat belt, which has delayed 
seeding and germination to the ex- 
tent that acreage undoubtedly will 
fall far short of farmers’ intentions 
and government goals unless heavy 
rains come in the next few days. The 
seeding period is growing very short. 

PMA’s increase of 75@80¢ in its 
flour buying price announced Oct. 20, 
also was a factor, as was the con- 
tinued heavy buying of wheat by the 
CCC. Some mills reported a revival 
of interest in flour on the part of 
large eastern bakers. 
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Brewers Agree 
to Cut Use of 
Corn by 25% 


WAS HINGTO N—tThe nation’s 
brewers have agreed to cut their use 
of corn by 25% and to substitute more 
plentiful starches, according to an 
announcement by Charles Luckman, 
chairman of the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee. 

They also agreed to eliminate the 
use of wheat and table grade rice for 
a 90-day period and to discontinue 
the purchase of grain sorghums and 
feed barley during the “holiday,” he 
said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CARGILL REOPENS ELECTRIC 


BUFFALO — Cargill Inc., has re- 
opened its Electric Elevator on the 
Buffalo River due to an increase of 
grain traffic through Buffalo. The ele- 
vator, with a capacity of 7,550,000 
bu., is the largest in the city. It was 
closed about a month ago when a 
receding grain movement made it in- 
advisable to continue operations. The 
enlarged export program of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is a factor in re- 
sumption of activity at the elevator, 
since some 20,000,000 bu. grain, owned 
by the CCC, is now at the head of 
the lakes, waiting to be moved. 








Truman’s Blast at Speculation 


Refuted by Exchange Offici 


President Truman charged Oct. 16 
that a tremendous amount of gam- 
bling on commodity markets has been 
responsible for high wheat prices and 
announced that an investigation of 
speculation on all the nation’s grain 
and fiber exchanges has been started 
by Attorney General Tom Clark. 

The President’s statements were 
immediately challenged by officials of 
the Chicago. Board of Trade and the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, who 
maintained their stand that soaring 
prices are the result of exports, crop 
failures and general scarcity. 

Mr. Truman called speculative mar- 
ket operators inflationary gamblers 
and said that this year’s grain crop 
has been bought and sold eight or 
nine times on the Chicago market. 
He added that Mr. Clark is undertak- 
ing an inquiry on his own responsibil- 
ity and not under White House orders. 

Without mentioning any individual 
by name, Mr. Truman contradicted 
statements by some top-ranking Re- 
publican leaders and others that the 
high cost of living is the result of the 
administration’s food export program. 
He said that the chief cause is infla- 
tionary gambling on the future mar- 
kets. 

A reporter pointed out that with 
a U.S. wheat crop of 1,540 million 
bushels this year, 570 million bushels 
were marked for export. The Presi- 
dent replied sharply that the US. 
always has exported one third of its 
wheat crop. 

Mr. Truman did not give any details 
about Mr. Clark’s investigation, which 
is an entirely separate operation from 
the general food price inquiry now 
being made by a federal grand jury 
in Chicago. 

Following Mr. Truman’s blast, Clin- 


ton P. Anderson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, disclosed that the Commodity 
Exchange Commission has been 
watching activities on the commodity 
markets but has not discovered any 
violations of trading rules. He an- 
nounced, however, that if any evi- 
dence of illegalities occurred he would 
order the CEC to prosecute. 

In reply to the President’s accusa- 
tions, Richard F. Uhlmann, first vice 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, declared that government pur- 
chases of 40 million bushels of wheat 
in the last two weeks are the reason 
prices have advanced despite the in- 
crease in margins. 

The past fortnight’s government 
purchase have been more than total 
clearances for the years 1932, 1933, 
1934, 1935, 1936, 1940, 1941 and 1942, 
Mr. Uhlmann said. He pointed out 
that when any government buys more 
wheat in two weeks than is often 
shipped during the entire season, it’s 
bound to affect the market. 

Mr. Uhlmann challenged Mr. Tru- 
man’s statement that the U.S. always 
has exported one third or more of its 
wheat crop. 

“This statement is definitely not in 
accord with the fact,” Mr. Uhlmann 
said. The U.S. wheat crop has aver- 
aged 844 million bushels and exports 
have averaged 100 million bushels 
over the past 17 years, he said, adding 
that USDA figures show total clear- 
ances of 12% of the crop in the 17- 
year period. 

In three or four drouth years the 
U.S. actually received more wheat 
from Canada than was_ shipped 
abroad, he declared. 


Defends Speculation 


Stating that speculative trade has 
been almost at a minimum in the last 


ls 


two weeks, Mr. Uhlmann said, “The 
trade further resents the careless in- 
terchange of the word ‘gambler’ and 
‘speculator’.” 

Pointing out that the gambler cre- 
ates his own risk voluntarily and 
does not perform any service, Mr. 
Uhlmann said that speculation has a 
legitimate place and is common as 
investment. He quoted Rep. George 
H. Bender (R., Ohio), chairman of 
the midcontinent congressional sub- 
committee investigating prices, who 
said it was his belief that the Truman 
administration is using the grain mar- 
kets as a football for political ex- 
pediency. 


Trading Record Cited 


At Minneapolis, officials of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange ‘took sharp 
issue with the President’s charges con- 
cerning speculation. They pointed out 
that the volume of futures trading in 
the Minneapolis pit in the postwar 
period has been the lowest in 22 
years and noted that the volume of 
government buying of wheat in Min- 
neapolis alone has been approximate- 
ly 20 million bushels in the last 14 
trading days. 

John T. Culhane, president of the 
exchange, declared that the Minne- 
apolis exchange would welcome an 
investigation. He said that there is 
little doubt that the facts, if fully 
revealed by an investigation, will dis- 
close that large government purchases 
of wheat for export have been the 
primary cause of the rising prices of 
grain, and not speculation. 

It is significant, he said, that wheat 
can be purchased in the futures mar- 
ket for delivery in December or May 
at prices substantially lower than the 
government is paying for cash wheat 
over the counter, a 
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Steadily advancing wheat prices to 
30-year highs continue to hold a 
damper on flour business. Bakers who 
purchased some time ago appear con- 
tent to mark time in the hope of a 
more attractive spot to place addi- 
tional orders, while those who are not 
covered ahead continue on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Until something definite 
is known about the effects of the 
Citizens Food Committee’s conserva- 
tion campaign, bakers are cautious 
about extending ingredient purchases 
much farther into the future. Bread 
prices are being marked up in more 
areas almost every week, which 
lessens the pinch between flour costs 
and baked goods prices, but with 
wheat still rising, the bread increases 
soon are nullified. Government busi- 
ness in flour has been light recently, 
but the Production and Marketing 
Administration raised its price sched- 
ule Oct. 20, indicating a desire for 
October-November supplies. 

The new PMA schedule is $6.80 
New York and $6.60 gulf for 72% ex- 
traction flour, with a discount of 10¢ 
sack for 80% extraction. The PMA 
specifications call for enriched flour, 
to be packed in 36 in., 2.35 or 40 in., 
2.11 osnaburgs. The new levels are 
80¢ higher on 72% extraction and 75¢ 
higher on 80% flour than the agency’s 
last price. 

Announcement of December export 
allocations has been expected momen- 
tarily. Meanwhile, foreign trade has 
been limited to some 80% extraction 
flour to Denmark and India. Prices at 
which the business was worked were 
said to be lower than the general mar- 
ket average and were not attractive 
to most mills. 


SMALL-LOT SPRING 
SALES TOTAL 57% 


Spring wheat mills reported book- 
ings of around 57% of capacity last 
week, against 75% the week before 
and 51% a year ago. Most of the busi- 
ness consisted of small lots, although 
some of the larger chain buyers were 
in the market with counter bids. The 
daily advances in wheat, which have 
raised values to new 30-year highs, 
have made millers about as cautious 
about making forward flour sales as 
buyers have been in asking for them. 
Family flour trade has not shown the 
expansion that might be expected 
from the reports of increased con- 
sumer demand in recent weeks, 
wholesalers apparently being content 
to buy only as needed at current high 
price levels. Export business in the 
spring wheat area is at a standstill, 
with foreign bids well below a prof- 
itable basis. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
AVERAGE 33% 


Sales by southwestern mills last 
week averaged 33% of capacity, an 
improvement over the 19% figure of 
the previous week, but below last 
year’s average of 40%. Only about 
one tenth of the business was for ex- 
port and PMA account. Some scat- 
tered buying of bakery flour, partic- 
ularly from eastern territories, was 
evident, especially from areas where 
bread price increases have reduced 
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FLOUR TRADE REMAINS QUIET; 
WHEAT ADVANCES CONFUSING 


Bakers Follow Cautious Buying Policy—Effects of Food 
Conservation Program Awaited—Wheat at 30-Year 
High Level—Export Trade Slow 


bakers’ resistance to flour prices. Two 
major bakery chains purchased small 
amounts, but other large buyers were 
inactive and the bulk of the interest 
came from medium-sized independ- 
ents. Increased consumer buying of 
family flour in some places so far has 
had no great effect on new sales by 
millers. The PMA bought 190,000 
sacks of whole wheat flour on the 
basis of $6.05@6.15, jutes, New York. 
Denmark bought 4,800 tons of 80% 
extraction flour at equal to $6.16 gulf, 
sacked. Both prices were considered 
unattractive to most millers. 


EASTERN TRADE 
CAUTIOUS 


Buffalo mills report buyers taking 
on new commitments cautiously, with 
their attention directed largely on de- 
velopments in the food conservation 
program. A few buyers have come in 
for contracts, apparently having con- 
cluded that price recessions in the 
immediate future are unlikely in view 
of the tremendous foreign require- 
ments for wheat. Metropolitan New 
York buying was confined to offers 
below the rising general market. 
Sales were in small units and, while 
of fair total volume, they did not fill 
requirements and substantial buying 
remains to be done. New York bakers 
report a drop in bread volume, which 
intensifies their difficulty in meeting 
expenses. 

Boston bakers remain out of the 
market, despite mill representatives’ 
beliefs that reserve stocks are run- 
ning low. With prices of flour up over 
$2 sack for the current year, most 
bakers report the outlook is extreme- 
ly dark as far as profitable operations 
are concerned. They do not look with 
favor upon the suggestion for smaller- 
sized loaves as a means of conserving 
food. The advances in prices at Phila- 
delphia had the effect of reducing 
buying interest still further, with the 


result that virtually all bakers are 
on the sidelines trying to appraise 
not only the immediate outlook, but 
the long term prospects as well. Pitts- 
burgh bakers remain undecided about 
adding to flour stocks, although a 1¢ 
increase in bread prices became ef- 
fective Oct. 20. 


CHICAGO SALES BETTER; 
CLEVELAND QUIET 


Chicago trade showed some im- 
provement, with more buyers in the 
market, although individual orders 
still were of small size. Single and 
double-car orders predominated, with 
only occasional larger lots. Family 
trade also picked up. Cleveland trade 
was quiet, with bakers and jobbers 
who have contracted ahead drawing 
upon reserve stocks and those who 
have not purchased feeling that prices 
are too high. Family flour trade is 
active, with retail stocks depleted and 
mills 10 days behind on new deliv- 
eries. St. Louis mills report that aside 
from a good demand for family flour, 
new business is rather slow. Bakers, 
chain stores and blenders continue to 
wait in the hope of a more favorable 
market. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
INTEREST LAGS 


Southeastern states trade remained 
light, with buyers feeling that cur- 
rent prices were out of reach. Bak- 
ers are believed to average 60 to 75 
days’ supplies, although there are 
some that are not covered very far 
ahead. Family trade is not large, al- 
though some trading has been re- 
ported recently. New Orleans han- 
dlers report business at very low ebb. 
Most bakers are sufficiently covered 
to hold off for the present and, with 
most shops closed by labor trouble, 
now in its third week, the drain on 
supplies is reduced. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
SPOTTY 


In the Pacific Northwest, Portland 
advices report an improvement in 
family flour trade, but bakery buyers 
are taking only small lots for fill-in 
purposes, as most of them are cov- 
ered to the end of the year. Some 
October flour was purchased by the 
PMA, but the volume is below recent 
months and no November-orders have 
been placed. Seattle reports indicate 





Darum Mills Swamped With Shipping 
Orders; CCC Buys Macaroni, Noodles 


The durum mills apparently are un- 
able to ship enough granulars daily 
to keep up with the needs of the 
macaroni trade, which is enjoying an 
unusually brisk demand for its varied 
products. However, because of stead- 
ily advancing prices, few manufactur- 
ers are contracting ahead as they 
customarily do. They wait until the 
last minute before placing orders and 
then demand immediate shipment. 
Mills are swamped with shipping di- 
rections and seem to be getting far- 
ther behind on deliveries. They re- 
port that even during the critical war 
days they were not harassed for ship- 
ments as badly as they are today. 

Buying in small lots is steady, with 
orders for round lots the exception. 
Asking prices for granulars vary from 
$6.60 to $6.75 sack, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, with No. 1 semolina 40¢ more. 

In addition to the domestic call and 
moderate export demand for maca- 
roni products, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is in the market heavily. Bids 
were opened last week in Washington 


for 12 million pounds of'macaroni and 
10.5 million pounds of spaghetti for 
early delivery to Gulf and Middle At- 
lantic ports, and a week previous the 
agency purchased 11.5 million pounds 
of macaroni and spaghetti, also be- 
lieved for export. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Oct. 18, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
1 Amber Durum or better... .$3.01% @3.02% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 3.01% @3.02% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 3.00% @3.01% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.94% @3.00% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.94% @3.00% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.93% @2.99% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 

Weekly % of 


production capacity 
Gee, BODE. sccikescvccis *206,383 88 
Previous week ........ 247,186 105 
RO GO. wivecasidixce 193,185 92 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 18, 1947...........- 3,323,413 
July 1-Oct. 19, 1946.........005 2,718,407 


*Preliminary. 
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a very quiet flour trade in both do. 
mestic and export channels. Some 
plants are losing running time. 


DAMAGED WHEAT 
A CANADIAN WORRY 

While some relief has been granted 
by the Canadian Wheat Board to 
flour exporters in the number of coun- 
tries to which commercial ship- 
ments may be made, the countries 
named by the board are not with- 
in the trading circles of western 
Canadian mills. China and the Philip- 
pines are reported making substantial 
inquiries for any kind of Canadian 
flour out of Vancouver, but since no 
permits are available for the grind- 
ing of Class 2 wheat, trade is con- 
fined to cleaning up old orders. Ex- 
porters say a tremendous volume of 
flour could be sold through Vancouver 
if it were available. The continued 
wet weather in the prairie provinces 
is reported to have seriously lowered 
the wheat grades. The feeling is 
spreading that there will be such a 
big volume of Nos. 5 and 6 wheat, 
which cannot be milled, that general 
flour supplies will be greatly reduced. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 
Flour production shows an increase 


of 23,676 sacks from the preceding 


(Continued on page 47) 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
RATHER IRREGULAR 


—<>— 
Demand Relatively Better in Dry 
Southwest—Shorts Firmer 
Than Bran 








Variable green feed conditions over 
the nation have resulted in irregular 
millfeed market action recently, with 
prices in some markets getting out 
of line with other competitive pro- 
duction centers. Demand for mill- 
feed has been relatively better in the 
Southwest, where supplies of green 
feeds are limited because of large 
drouth areas, than in other sections 
where timely rains have brought on 
grain fields for grazing and revived 
native grass pastures. 

In Kansas City, shorts were in good 
demand most of the period and ad- 
vanced $2.50 ton for the week, but 
bran was barely steady to 50¢ ton 
lower as increased offerings became 
available. Winter wheat fields in Kan- 
sas and adjoining states are providing 
very little grazing. 

The millfeed market at Minneapo- 
lis has been unusually quiet, but pro- 
duction is absorbed by old bookings, 
plus a little new business each day, 
and the larger mills are not dis- 
turbed over the outlook. 

Oilseed meals are more plentiful, 
with offerings of new crop meal liberal 
and demand somewhat less urgent. 
As a result, prices are sharply lower 
than two or three weeks ago and this 
has lowered the PMA index of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices for the country 
as a whole about four points during 
the past week to 290.6. This compares 
with 232.1 a year ago. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 61,255 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller: Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 60,601 tons in the 
week previous and 59,237 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 944,550 tons 
as compared with 748,933 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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Kansas Drouth, CCC Buying 
Pash Wheat to New Highs 


Estimate Only 90 Million Bushels for Kansas in 1948 
Unless Rain Falls Soon—Government Aggressive Buyer 


Wheat prices continued to move in- 
to higher ground again last week, 
adding 11% @16%¢ bu. to run Chi- 
cago December to a 30-year high of 
$3.07 and sending nearby deliveries 
at other markets within a cent or two 
of the $3 mark. Continued drouth in 
the big winter wheat producing area 
came into greater prominence as a 
bullish factor, and the aggressive buy- 
ing of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
for the export program lost none of 
its power as a market influence. The 
food saving campaign of the Luckman 
committee appears to be drawing 
pledges of cooperation from all of 
the sources tapped, including dis- 
tillers, brewers, bakers, restaurants 
and others, but observers still ques- 
tion the actual savings of grain in 
terms of bushels. 

Closing prices at leading futures 
markets Oct. 20,.were: Chicago—De- 
cember $3.06%, May $2.93, July 
$2.63%, September $2.57; Minneapolis 
—December $2.97%, May $2.85%; 
Kansas City—December $2.98, May 
$2.85, July $2.55%. 


Kansas Drouth Serious 


Although scattered showers have 
occurred in limited areas of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and the Texas panhandle, 
the rainfall has not been enough to 
wet the surface soil for proper seed 
bed preparation or germination of 
grain already dusted in. Surveys by 
authoritative sources in Kansas indi- 
cate that the worst fall condition 
since the drouth years of the 30’s now 
prevails, with the governor of Kansas 
credited with a statement indicating 
that state may not produce over 
90 million bushels in 1948 unless 
heavy rains occur immediately. Okla- 
homa is equally bad off. Nebraska 
conditions were better for early seed- 
ing, but the state needs rain now. 


PMA Ups Flour Price 


The PMA announced a higher flour 
buying price scheduled Oct. 20, indi- 
cating that the agency desires in- 
creased amounts of flour for the re- 
mainder of October and during No- 
vember. CCC continued to take large 
amounts of wheat, purchases in a 
week totaling 11,837,000 bu. and in 
the past three weeks over 51% mil- 
lion. The government owns a big 
stockpile of wheat and flour, revealed 
by a statement by Clinton P. Ander- 
son that purchases from the 1947 crop 
had amounted to 265 or 275 million 
bushels, while exports to Oct. 1 had 
amounted to 192 million. The differ- 
ence exceeds November and prospec- 
tive December allocations by a wide 
margin, but the agency apparently is 
operating on the Harriman commit- 
tee recommendation to secure all pos- 
sible wheat supplies before the grain 
passes into other hands. 


K. C. Prices Advance 


Wheat was again strong at Kansas 
City Oct. 20, following a weaker close 
Oct. 18. On that date premiums for 
all protein types dropped a cent while 
the December future closed 1%¢ up, 
indicating a range for No. 1 dark 
hard of $2.91% to $3.47. Mill demand 
for wheat was negligible, flour sales 
during the week being scant. That 
wheat which was sold to the milling 
trade was primarily for the purpose 
of gaining boxcars in which to ship 
out flour. However, on Oct. 20 it 


was a different’ story. Re-entry of 
PMA into the flour market and the 
momentary expectation of release of 
export allocations for December re- 
vived the market. December on that 
day closed over 7¢ higher, and an ad- 
vance of %¢ in ordinary varieties of 
cash wheat occurred on the advent 
of some merchandising interest. How- 
ever, premiums on better proteins 
were still weak, declining as much as 
2¢. The advance of the December fu- 
ture to a new high of $2.98 Oct. 20 
represented a rise of 13%4¢ during the 
past seven days. No. 1 dark, hard 
wheat closed in the range of $2.96% 
to $3.50. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Oct. 18, protein con- 


tent considered: 

No. 1 Dark and Hard...... $2.91% @3.47 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.91% @3.46 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.90% @3.45 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.89% @3.44 
NO. 2 BOS cp ccccveccssccsec 2.94% @2.99% 
WO. -B TRE ccc sescdvecsscves 2.93% @2.99 
Bai: BOR. as civesiccctivvees 2.93% @2.98% 
Bim. 46 FIRB vcccwcodecsccesve 2.92 @2.97% 


Fort Worth reports ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling at 
$3.17@3.18, delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% protein bringing 
2% @3¢ premium. A good demand ab- 
sorbed all offerings. 


Spring Markets Strong 


The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis was strong even though re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis and Duluth to- 
taled some 6,000 cars. Buying for 
CCC account drained off the bulk of 
the movement and was the principal 
factor in advancing the cash basis, 
since mills, though anxious to acquire 
wheat, were hesitant about taking on 
supplies at existing premiums. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat were up 3 
to 4¢ for the week, while high pro- 
tein lots advanced 6 to 8¢, compared 
with the trading basis a week ago. 
Bids for to-arrive wheat, especially 
for shipment to Duluth before the 
close of navigation, were also sharply 
advanced, 18¢ over December being 
bid for ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring, delivery at Duluth by Novem- 
ber 15, for protein up to 12%, with 
1¢ additional for each 1/10% protein 
over 12%. Bids for Minneapolis de- 
livery were 4 to 5¢ under those for 
Duluth shipment. 

Durum premiums, though not ad- 
vancing as much as bread wheat, 
were firm to slightly higher, influ- 
enced mainly by active CCC buying. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Oct. 18: 


Heavy DNS 60 Ib......... $3.02% 
DNS 59 Ib. \ 
DNS 58 Ib. .. 

DNS 57 Ib. . 
DNS 56 Ib. .. 
DNS 56 Ib. 


Protein premiums: 12% 1¢, 13% 12¢, 14% 
23¢, 15% 34¢, 16% 46¢. 
New Pacific Price Highs 


New high price levels on the Port- 
land Grain Exchange were reached 
last week, with both soft white and 
Baart wheats soaring. Toward the 
end of the week prices sagged 3¢ bu., 
following the trend of eastern mar- 
kets. Soft white wheat hit a high of 
$2.81, with 12% Baart going to $3.11. 
There was little tradifig activity, 
however, as farmers were not selling 
on the climbing markets. It is esti- 
mated that 75% of the wheat is out 

*.of -farmers’ hands. CCC. purchases 
were sharply lower, with only 618,- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














Oct. 12-18, Previous Oct. 13-19, Oct. 14-20, Oct. 15-21, 
194 week 1946 1945 1944 
EGET basco sviccciccvvececs *975,911 951,725 987,903 940,189 868,173 
WOUMCTAWORE ce cdc voveaceccscvese 1,551,311 1,493,467 1,464,083 1,344,725 1,217,035 
MNO Sod ured he Reis beens ches 561,967 563,022 539,673 540,670 550,782 
Central and Southeast ........ *595,849 602,284 474,346 624,674 577,714 
North Pacific Coast ........... *350,781 401,644 332,139 351,620 344,264 
RESET RT TT eee 4,035,819 4,012,142 3,798,144 3,801,878 3,557,969 
Percentage of total U.S. output 66 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
r——-Percentage of capacity operated . ¢c July o——— 
Oct. st. Oct. Oct. 
12-18, Previous 13-19, 14-20, 15-21, Oct. 18, Oct. 19, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 93 91 96 95 89 14,948,350 13,597,059 
Southwest ...... 101 97 101 99 88 24,374,157 22,129,703 
PERE ep ovcsee 93 94 89 90 95 8,147,348 8,007,182 
Central and 8S. E. 76 76 66 79 71 9,046,661 7,694,541 
No. Pacific Coast 97 111 88 98 83 5,428,136 4,837,971 
Totals ...... 93 93 90 93 87 61,944,652 56,266,456 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- clud Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
és capacity Soy try tivity Montana and Iowa: 
et. 12-18 ...... 944,280 969,304 102 , 
Previous week .. 944,280 934,283 99 ony wee: ee. Be 
Year ago ....... 894,660 943,190 105 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. $14,380 847,940 104 Oot, ABE. ..csie 666,600 *561,947 \ 84 
Five-year average .........seeeee. 94 Previous week .. 666,600 602,037 90 
Ten-year AVerage .......eeeeeeeees 81 Fane. BOO ccr.icos 667,800 582,361 87 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 667,800 591,859 89 
at: SS88 oo ca 372,720 384,366 103 Five-year BVGTARO cccccccccsvescsces 73 
Previous week .. 372,720 366,190 98 Ten-year Average ..........eeceeee 64 
WOOF OBO cccccce 364,320 338,152 93 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 352,800 325,893 92 
Five-year average .........eeeeee- 91 Minneapolis 
Ten-year average setiaeteAescessne 82 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
Cot. 1838. cicess 118,800 102,059 86 Oct. 12-18 ...... 378,360 *413,964 109 
Previous week .. het 102,421 86 Previous week .. 378,360 349,688 92 
Year ago ....... 112,80 113,241 100 
Seo years ame .. 111,199 108,812 98 = ATO ....505 tigroed 405,542 113 
Five-year Average .......cececcees 92 wo years ago .. 321,360 348,330 108 
Ten-year average ............e000. 81 Five-year average .......e.eeeeees 93 
Salina TOM=FOOF BVETABS 2 occcccecccccccce 77 
Oct. 12-18 ...... 100,200 95,582 95 Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 100,200 90,574 90 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Year ago ....... 84,600 69,500 82 
Two years ago .. 80,556 62,080 17 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Five-year average 
Ten-year AVCTABE ..... cece cceees 86 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Oct. 12-18 ...... 223,320 *217,897 98 
Previous week .. 223,320 261,627 117 
WORF GEO oc cciic 243,720 196,829 81 
Two years ago .. 225,720 207,222 92 
Five-year Average .......eseeeeess 77 
© BOM-POOF GVOTERS ois cccicccscccces 72 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

Oct. 123-18 ...... 140,010 *132,884 95 
Previous week .. 140,010 140,017 100 
Year ago ....... 134,200 135,310 101 
Two years ago .. 134,800 144,398 108 
Five-year average .......ceeceeees 89 
POR-FYOOT QVOTERS 26. ccccscccccvccs 81 


*Preliminary. 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output = tivity 
Oct. 12-18 ...... 785,466 *595,849 76 
Previous week .. 791,466 602,284 76 
Year ago ....... 722,746 474,346 66 
Two years ago .. 794,586 624,674 79 
Five-year average .........eeeeeee 69 


DTOM=FORF GVGTERS. oc ccvccsccdcscose 68 
*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 12-18 ...... 601,200 *561,967 93 
Previous week .. 601,200 563,022 94 
WOSP QBS .vecces 601,200 539,673 89 
Two years ago .. 600,600 540,670 90 
Five-year average ........6esse00% 84 
Ten-year average .........0eeeeeee 80 


*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including “Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c—Southwest*—, ——North 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Cro 


t*——. -——Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 





Oct. 12-18 ..... 31,414 499,368 $18,861 289,905 10,980 155,277 61,255 944,550 
Previous week .. 30,243 18,930 11,428 60,601 
Two weeks ago. 32,388 19,637 10,417 62,442 
Se Ci fringes 29,648 390,197 17,878 218,800 11,711 139,936 59,237 748,933 
OO sts hn ke 27,231 418,492 19,039 278,295 10,949 171,332- 57,219 © 868,119 
MUD edanstikeens 24,645 378,539 17,581 247,698 11,153 155,883 53,379 782,120 
SOME gece cdieats 26,414 391,088 15,470 229,333 9,854 152,056 51,738 772,477 
Five-yr. average 27,870 415,537 17,766 252,806 10,929 154,897 56,565 823,240 
*Principal mills. ftAll mills, **75% of total capacity. 
tPreliminary. 
000 bu. bought on four reporting recent dry areas have received more 


days. This is sharply under previous 
weekly purchases and is due to the 
lack of selling interest on the part 
of farmers. Feed manufacturers were 
not purchasing so heavily, as corn is 
relatively cheaper than wheat at cur- 
rent quotations. Rains over the en- 
tire Pacific Northwest were slowing 
down seeding operations, but provid- 
ing excellent subsoil moisture. The 


moisture than in a good many years. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
27 





Five mills ... 
*Four mills. 


4 11 18 
22,833 31,236 27,464 *17,163 
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Two New Vice Presidents Named 


by Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two new vice 
presidents were appointed by L. F. 
Miller, president and treasurer of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., on authori- 
zation from the board of directors 
following the annual meeting of the 
board held Oct. 20. The vice presi- 
dents appointed are J. R. Mulroy, 
manager of the company’s plant at 
Alton, Ill., and R. S. Hjelmseth, plant 
manager at Dallas, Texas. 

William J. DeWinter, Sr., export 
manager since 1927, was named to the 
board. All former directors were re- 
elected, and W. C. Helm was renamed 
chairman of the board. 

A dividend of 50¢ a share on com- 
mon stock was authorized for pay- 
ment Nov. 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Oct. 27. This payment will be the 
43rd consecutive payment. 

In his annual report to the direc- 
tors, Mr. Miller announced that the 
company’s new mill at Alton, IIl., will 
be opened soon, with a capacity of 
10,000 sacks daily, and that the build- 
ing improvements at the Dallag mill 
will be completed in three or four 
months. 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 


William J. DeWinter, Sr. 





dent, said that in the past year the 
company has introduced three ready- 
mixed products to the market—Occi- 
dent Pie Bake, Devils Food Cake Mix 
and Cake Bake. He said that these 
products are being introduced in ma- 
jor Midwest markets and plans in- 
clude distribution of the products na- 
tionally. 

E. S. Decker was elected secretary 
of the company with Rowley Miller 
added as a new assistant treasurer. 
All other officers were re-elected. 


y 





R. S. Hjelmseth 





COURTESY CLUB PLANS 
FOR ABA CONVENTION 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club’ arranged for its serv- 
ices for the American Bakers Assn. 
convention at a well attended lunch- 
eon meeting held at the Sherman Ho- 
tel Oct. 17. 

President A. W. Fosdyke presided 
and presented Tom Smith, Sherman 
Ramey and S. W. East, all of the 
AIB, who reviewed the program for 
the golden anniversary convention. 





Bread Price Increases Reported 
in Several Additional Markets 


Reports of bread price increases 
continued to come in from various 
markets around the country, adding 
several important metropolitan cen- 
ters to the list of markets in which 
bread prices had been increased an 
average of 1¢ Ib. late in September. 

Rising costs of ingredients and 
other increasing production costs have 
forced a wave of bread price increases 
over the country that is now general, 
except in a few holdout markets 
where sharp competition is slowing 
the move. 

Effective Oct. 20, large bakers 
raised bread prices in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh 
and other eastern areas 1¢ per 18-oz. 
loaf, which now retails at 16¢. Small- 
er bakers have followed suit or are 
now conferring on it and advances 
are expected to become general. 

The price of bread was raised 1¢ 
to 16¢ for the 1-lb. loaf in the Albany, 
N. Y¥., area Oct. 17 by three baking 


companies, and other bakeries fol- 
lowed quickly with similar increases. 
The wholesale price was fixed at 13¢ 
in most instances. 

Most wholesale bakers at Toledo, 
Ohio, increased bread prices 1¢ Ib. 
Oct. 15. The upward trend in Toledo 
started Oct. 13 when the Kroger Co. 
increased the price of a 20-oz. loaf 
from two for 25¢ to two for 27¢. 

Chicago wholesale bakers advanced 
the price on white bread 1¢ Oct 20 
and 21. The 1-lb. loaf of white bread 
will now wholesale at 13¢ and retail 
at 15¢; the 20-oz. loaf will wholesale 
at 14%¢ and retail at 17¢. Price of 
the 1%-Ib. loaf is now 20¢, the 2-lb. 
26¢ and the 3-Ib. 39¢. 

The retail price of a 20-oz. loaf of 
bread was boosted 1¢ to 17¢ in Omaha 
stores Oct. 20. The P. F. Petersen 
Baking Co. assumed the lead in noti- 
fying its customers ahead of time 
that the bread cost would be in- 
creased. 





Walter D. Warrick, J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., in charge of the allied trades 
dramatic presentation scheduled for 
Oct. 30, described this feature. 

W. L. Grewe, International Milling 
Co., was named general chairman of 
the ushers; Jack Ahren, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., general chairman of the in- 
formation desk, and L. R. Wolfe, W. 
E. Long Co., was named chairman of 
a special committee for the annual 
convention dinner. Seventy-five others 
received assignments. 

Albert R. Fleischmann, vice presi- 
dent, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, was unanimously elected an 
honorary member. Mr. Fleischmann 
was a charter member of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club, and for many years 
when he resided in Chicago served on 
numerous committees and was one of 
its most active members. 

The members voted to hold a 
Christmas party, and the president 
will appoint a committee to make all 
arrangements. 

S. O. Werner, treasurer, gave a 
financial report. This organization has 
no dues, and its last special assess- 
ment was made in 1942, but some 
profit is always realized from the 
annual Christmas party and the golf 
tournament. 





ABA 


(Continued from page 11) 


servation measures in production and 
distribution of their products and 
has recommended specific methods 
to prevent waste,” the memorandum 
said. “We repeat that we believe 
a total of 3 million bushels of wheat 
a month could be saved through (1) 
more careful control of manufactur- 
ing and distributing processes by bak- 
ers; (2) strict conservation and anti- 





-waste measures by. the nation’s 


housewives so that no bakery prod- 
ucts are wasted; (3) more careful 
use of bakery products by operators 
of. public and institutional eating 
places, and (4) cooperation of food 
retailers to prevent waste of bak- 
ery products. 

“After careful consideration, the 
American Bakers Assn. estimates 
that the baking industry may be 
able to conserve 10.5 million bush- 
els of wheat a year directly through 
production and distribution safe- 
guards, that housewives should be 
able to conserve 20 million bushels 
by not wasting bakery goods and by 
using all left-over bakery products, 
including the end slices of bread, 
for food purposes in various forms, 
and that 5.5 million bushels might 
be saved by curtailing waste of bak- 
ery goods in public eating places, 
including those operated by or under 
the control of the United States gov- 
ernment, and by rigid anti-waste 
measures in food retail stores.” 





ARBA 


(Continued from page 11) 


reduction in present heavy feeding 
of precious wheat to animals without 
further and possibly disastrous de- 
lay.” 

The quantity of wheat to be fed to 
livestock and poultry, according to 
the retail bakery spokesman, will 
primarily determine whether Amer- 
ican consumers will have an adequate 
supply of bread during the remainder 





of the current crop year ending next. 


July. In expressing concern over the 
heavy disappearance of wheat for ani- 
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SCATTERED SHOWERS HELP 
DUST SOWN WHEAT 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Scat- 
tered showers measuring from .20 to 
more than an inch fell at many points 
in Southwest last week, assuring 
germination of wheat which had been 
dusted in and improving soil in some 
localities for immediate planting. 
Around Hutchinson and in most of 
Reno County, the fall measured an 
inch or more, but it was still bone dry 
in a vast area west of Reno County 
and extending to the last tier of coun- 
ties to the west. Safe seeding time is 
running out rapidly and unless gen- 
eral rains come this week a vast cur- 
tailment of acreage is certain. 





mal feeding indicated by recent gov- 
ernment reports, Mr. Jungewaelter 
pointed out that 7 lb. of wheat fed 
to livestock produce only the same 
number of calories for human con- 
sumption in the form of meat as 1 |b. 
of wheat in the form of bread. In 
calling attention to reports from some 
cities of a “run” on grocers’ stocks of 
flour and prepared baking mixes, the 
bakery expert warned housewives 
that hoarded flour and mixes would 
spoil because of weevils which devel- 
op unless flour is stored under care- 
fully controlled conditions, and urged 
wise buying to prevent both waste of 
wheat and a useless drain on the 
already overstrained American fam- 
ily food budget. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. F. KALINA, 54, WILSON 
PLANT MANAGER, SUCCUMBS 


WILSON, KANSAS—A. F. Kalina, 
54, manager of the Wilson (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., died unexpectedly 
here Oct. 13. Mr. Kalina had under- 
gone an operation last May, shortly 
after a meeting of unit managers of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
in Denver, the parent company of the 
Wilson mill. It was thought that his 
health was much improved, but a sud- 
den turn for the worse last week 
took his life. 

Mr. Kalina had worked among the 
Kansas plants of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. for almost 30 
years, starting in 1918 with the Wil- 
son mill. In 1929 he went to the Dodge 
City Flour Mills Co. and was sales 
manager until 1939, when he returned 
to Wilson to become plant manager. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
Wilson Oct. 16. He is survived by 
Mrs. Kalina and three married daugh- 
ters. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL REPORTS 
PROFIT, INCOME DOWN 


NEW YORK—Net profit of $1,298,- 
566.93 and net income of $972,361.95 
have been reported by Continental 
Baking Co. and subsidiaries for the 
13-week period ended Sept. 27, 1947. 
Comparative figures for the 13-week 
period ended Sept. 28, 1946, were 54,- 
031,833.52 and $2,435,240.60, respec- 
tively. 

Gross sales, less discounts, returns 
and allowances, totaled $36,609,026 .87 
for the 1947 quarter, compared with 
$32,804,735 in 1946. Provision for fed- 
eral income tax during the 1947 pe- 
riod was $585,100, compared with $1,- 
482,460 during the 1946 comparable 
period. 

Balance transferred to earned sur- 
plus was $922,361.95 during the 1947 
period, the report indicated, com- 
pared with $2,385,240.60 during the 
1946 period. 
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a UNIFGRMITY 


a | @ Chase Burlap gives you all three features: attractive ap- 


pearance, extra strength, and dependable uniformity of 


30 texture—and here’s why: We buy from Calcutta’s better 
il 
he mills—and according to rigid specifications gained from 


r. one hundred years’ experience in manufacturing better * oe 


by bags for industry and agriculture, TopMIL! 


For your burlap bag requirements, it will pay you to 


N check on Chase’s Topmill—burlap of excellent quality, 
“—e 
95 uniformly made, and sharply printed! 


he 
7. AP 
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4,- ‘ ¢ X 


- One Hundred Years of Experience 


in Making Better Bags for 


‘is Industry and Agriculture. 


Be POSES 
ri ui FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


87 

d- H 

re : 

i. 

le 4 A S E B AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
a BOISE ° BUFFALO * CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ” CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK. . DALLAS ’ DENVER . DETROIT . GOSHEN, IND. 
n- HARLINGEN, TEXAS . HUTCHINSON, KAN. ° KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE « MINNEAPOLIS . NEW ORLEANS . NEW YORK 


he OKLAHOMA CiTy « ORLANDO, FLA. © PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE, N.C. «© ST. LOUIS + SALT LAKE CITY » TOLEDO 
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HUBBARD’S 
Spring Wheat Flours 


100 LBS. NET 


MOTHER HUBBARD UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


AETRAUSCOUIERRORRUCUTUNUNURNURCUUCL UTIL CT 
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THE NAME HUBBARD —Synonymous with Quality 
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» + QUALITY SINCE 1878 « * * * * 
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DYolt) o}(-M-> 4 elolttla- 
for successful baking 


Double exposure makes Russell-Miller "double sure’’ 
that you'll do successful baking. 


Here’s a double exposure done on purpose. 
Russell-Miller Flours first get constant atten- 
tion throughout the milling process itself—to make 
sure that highest standards are maintained. 
Then the experimental bakery tests actual oven 
performance—to make sure that breads, pastries 
and cakes baked from these flours are uniform, 


tender and delicious. 
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With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 








Importance of 


Brand Names 


1e) 

Whether the product be flour, ra- 
dios or washing machines, practical- 
ly every survey concerning merchan- 
dising that has been made since the 
war clearly indicates consumer pref- 
erence for products which are known 
through advertising. It would be use- 
less to go into detail about these 
reports, but they all point to the 
same end. 

Unfortunately, many consumers 
apparently feel that the reason they 


cannot now obtain. their favorite 
brands is that manufacturers are 
sending their supplies abroad, where 
they can obtain more money for 
them. That feeling may apply to flour 
as well as to other products. 
Should a wholesale flour distribu- 
tor come in contact with such a situ- 
ation, either directly or though one 
of his retail outlets, his explanation 
is obvious. The government, for a 
number of reasons, is buying wheat 
and flour in tremendous quantities 
for shipment to other nations. This 
might well have a temporary effect 
upon the supply of certain domestic 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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brands. This is neither the miller’s 
nor the distributor’s fault. Retailers 
and consumers should be advised ac- 
cordingly. 


A Further Warning 
° 


If flour jobbers and wholesale 
grocers needed any further warning 
about the potential development of 
cooperatives by labor organizations, 
they certainly should have received 
it through the announcement by both 
the CIO and the AFL that they were 
joining forces in establishing con- 





Dobrys 
Best 


Best of 





the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


America. 


Hardly a good time for a distrib- 
utor to be short of his anticipated 


flour needs. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 








Strikes me as a pretty good tes- 
timonial for free enterprise and 
free markets that this nation is the 
one to which the whole world 
now turns for food, and particu- 
larly for wheat and flour. 

In practically every other major 
wheat growing country the 
duction of wheat has been stifled 
by government restrictions on 
prices and marketing so that there 
is no incentive for the farmer to 
planta bigger acreage. Here in this 
‘country the incentive price system 
has brought larger production in 
response to larger demand, but we 
are faced with the need to fill the 
wheat deficits of the most popu- 
lous parts of Europe and Latin 


pro- 

















Is en Ol. homa 











sumer cooperatives in an effort to 
combat what they term the high cost 
of living. 

Both organizations include mil- 
lions of members, many of whom are 
fanatically inclined to follow their 
leaders. An ‘extensive cooperative 
movement by both groups could be 
disastrous to independent wholesa!e 
and retail food distributors in heavily 
populated labor communities. 

However, we are not especially 
concerned over this threat, provid- 
ing independent distributors conduct 
their businesses efficiently. Regardless 
of the method of distribution used, 
there are always manufacturing, 
warehousing, wholesaling and retail- 
ing costs. Chain store organizations 
have found this out, and labor co- 
operatives will do likewise. 

The fact remains, though, that in- 
dependent operators must be aware 
of this new competitive threat, and 
so conduct their businesses that they 
can meet it on a fair competitive 
basis. The cooperative system, of 
course, has the advantage of being 
comparatively tax free, but we doubt 
if this will last much longer. In the 
meantime, independents must be on 
the alert to protect their positions. 


Known Brands Sell 
re) 


A recent survey by a nationally 
known research organization clearly 
demonstrated that known brands of 
food products sell much more readily 
than do those unknown to consum- 
ers. There is nothing particularly 
new in this, other than that it reaf- 
firms what has been known by most 
merchandising managers for a long 
period of years. 

Some private brands have achieved 
a very high consumer acceptance, 
but that has largely been due to in- 
telligent advertising on the part of 
their distributors. For the most part, 
however, consumers have great con- 
fidence in brands which bear tie 
names of their manufacturers. Who!c- 
sale flour distributors would do we'll 
to remember this fact in selecting the 
flours they are going to offer to their 
trade. Retailers are well aware of 
consumer preferences, and will likely 
be guided accordingly. 


Renewed Price Controls 
re) 


We are not at all certain that this 
comment will ever get into print, for 
the price situation is changing s0 
rapidly that what is the case today 
may be exactly the opposite tomor- 
row. However, what we are thinking 
about at the moment are the incre@s- 
ing comments regarding the possi- 
bility of the return of price controls 
for all cereals. 

Many of these comments come 
from the administration in Washing- 
ton, which still retains a group which 
remembers the days of OPA with 
pleasure, if such a thing can be 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Here you see the home of Le G 
Cake Flour in Loudonville, Oltio, strategically lc 


in the nation’s finest soft wheat belt. Choice foft — 


wheat, expertly milled with “know how” gained from 
long years of experience, makes Le Grande the grand 











for Prices! 


cake flour that it is. Day in~Yay out—no matter 
how high the sugar content and other bakery formula 
requirements, the uniform quality of this grand flour 
produces cakes that are good to see— good to eat — 
a pleasure to sell. : 
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With Ismerta 


In any race it’s the quick starter that 
gains the initial advantage. You get 
a plenty quick start on competition 
when you handle ISMERTA .. . for 
ISMERTA’S famous quality rapidly 
builds a consumer preference that pays 
off handsomely in repeat business. It 
is smart to put your sales efforts 
behind a really superior product 


like ISMERTA. 


ae cA 
ISMERT-HINCKE GNI wien ue ee ©. € Os 
UN 








THE Ismert-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 33 
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SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


SNOBUDDY’S 
fine baking 
qualities built 
repeat business 
for any flour 
distributor 


The 


| WALNUT CREEK 
} MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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27 Nominated 
for Posts as AIB 
Minority Directors 


CHICAGO—Twenty-seven nomina- 


- tions for three positions as minority 


directors of the American Institute 
of Baking have been announced by 
AIB. The three directors are to be 
elected by a secret mail ballot by AIB 
members. 

Eligible persons nominated by 
members of the institute to serve as 
minority directors, practically all of 
whom have expressed their willing- 
ness to serve if elected, are as fol- 
lows: 

Franklin J. Bergenthal, general 
sales manager, Brolite Co., Chicago; 
C. J. Burny, president, Burny Bros., 
Inc., Chicago; Jay Burns, partner, the 
Bryo Co., Chicago; Paul E. Clissold, 
president, Bakers Helper, Chicago; 
S. C. Crosby, affiliated with Hatha- 
way Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; 
Clarence Edlund, affiliated with the 
Rainbo Baking Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Wendell Fish, Federal Bakery, Wi- 
nona, Minn.; Walter H. Kurth, Elite 
Bakery, Minier, Ill.; Joseph A. Lee, 
vice president, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York City. 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr., vice president, 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York City; William E. Maier, 
secretary, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, 
Pa.; Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago; John E. Mor- 
rill, president, Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill.; W. H. Murphy, Colonial 
Baking Co., Gulfport, Miss.; Stanley 
Musselman, Stanley Musselman, Inc., 


.New York City; C. J. Patterson, 


president, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City; Roland W. Selman, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City; Oscar Skov- 
holt, director of laboratory, Quality 
Bakers of America, New York City; 

H. J. Stroehmann, Stroehmann 
Brothers Co., Williamsport, Pa.; G. 
Cullen Thomas, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; R. C. 
Treis, Procter & Gamble, Cincin- 
nati; Arthur Vos, Jr., president, Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver; Walter D. 
Warrick, vice president, J. R. Short 
Milling Co., Chicago; Charles L. 
Wirth, president, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee; Charles A. 
Wilkinson, Klein’s Bakery, Milwau- 
kee; Lloyd R. Wolfe, president, W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, and Robert M. 
Woods, president, Woods Bakeries, 
Inc., Evanston, Ill. 

The three retiring members of the 
board, who have been re-nominated 
and who are eligible for re-election, 
are Joseph A. Lee, Victor E. Marx, 
and G. Cullen Thomas. 

Article VII, Section 2, of the by- 
laws of the AIB states in part that, 
in the election of minority directors 
“consideration shall be given to rep- 
resentatives of the following organ- 
izations and groups: Allied trades of 
the baking industry; alumni, School 
of Baking, American Institute of Bak- 
ing; Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; Millers National Federa- 
tion, and National Bakers Supply 
House Assn.” 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PRICE PROBLEM 

ODESSA, WASH.—With the price 
of wheat ranging around $2.75 bu., 
wheat farmers here find themselves 
facing a problem. Only about 55% of 
the wheat has been sold, due in part 
to the desire to set-off income tax 
payments. 
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Nebraska's Varieties Are 


9 8% pecan To 


Awothet RECORD BREAKING CROP 


of NEBRASKA “Finest Milling” 
Hard Winter Wheat 





For the third consecutive year, millers and bakers 
have at their disposal a record crop of Nebraska hard 
winter wheat. 98% of all Nebraska wheat is of va- 
rieties that rate GOOD or EXCELLENT in milling 
and baking characteristics. 


In Milling and Baking Laboratory tests indicate, and milling results prove, 
Cherecteristies the 1947 Nebraska crop “top drawer” in milling yields 
© CHEYENNE and gluten quality—mixing and mechanical tolerance 
@ NEBRED the best ever, and... 
: pag BAKE SHOP PERFORMANCE . . . EQUAL 


College of Agriculture 


OR BETTER THAN LAST YEAR 
THAT’S WHY .. . Experienced Millers demand 
Nebraska Wheat — Experienced Bakers demand 
Nebraska Wheat Flour 


Address Inquiries to: J. C. Swinbank, Sec‘y 


NEBRASKA GRAIN. IMPROVEMENT ASS'N 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 





Red Crest “ 


J. G. L. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Ptain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, INC- 
COHOCTON, WN. Y- 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. ' 


KANSAS CITY - - 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


MISSOURI c 
















QUALITY 


WHITE SWAN 


Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 


St Lovis F a oO U R 
New York 
inieenanies SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
New Orleans CORPORATION 


Denver 
BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
Over Half a Century WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Domesticand Export DOVER, OHIO Chany, ined Destiad 


Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 

















A father and son miller combination, A. B. Carver and 
his son, Clyde, both of the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
at a meeting of District 4, Association of Operative Millers, 
held in Minneapolis Oct. 4. The elder Mr. Carver is gen- 
eral superintendent for the company. 


Again F. ©. Haase is pictured at the AOM District 4 meet- 
ing with two allied representatives, this time C. F. Dawson 
(center) and W. C. Kahle, both of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Dawson is with his company’s Minneapolis office, while 
Mr. Kahle is with the company’s main office in Milwaukee. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The caption for the above picture should be “Brothers 
Reunited.” It shows Walter Tarling (right), retired super- 
intendent of King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, with 
his brother, Ernest of Victoria, B. C. The men had seen 
each other only once before in the past 50 years. 


O. J. Olson (left), Redfield (S.D.) Flour Mills, and Andrew 
N. Henjum, recently retired superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis plant of King Midas Flour Mills, were caught by 
the cameraman as they indulged in an after-meeting con- 
versation at the AOM meeting in Minneapolis Oct. 4. 


October 21, 


F. C. Haase, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., wit! 
Hill Shepardson, sales manager for Hart-Carter Co., Min- 
neapolis, and E. C. Badenoch, also of the Hart-Carter 
firm, shown at the operative millers’ meeting which wa: 
held in Minneapolis Oct. 4. 


Don Pollei (left), Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn.; 
L. H. Patten, Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn., and C. A. Scott, Merck & Co. representative in Min- 
neapolis, pictured during the luncheon at a meeting of 
District 4, AOM, held in Minneapolis Oct. 4. 


Lloyd M. Steirly (seated) 


AUSTRALIA INCREASES 
WHEAT PRICE TO $3.02 


The Australian wheat board Oct. 17 
increased the export wheat price by 
18 Australian pence (25¢ U.S.) bu. to 
18s 6d (about $3.02) bu. in bulk, 
f.o.b. ports, according to press reports 
from Sydney. Australia’s wheat har- 
vest was Officially estimated at a 
record high, 215 million bushels, much 
of which will be exported. 


BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORP. 
TO BUY RICE FOR EXPORT 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Oct. 
9 that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
will buy rice on a competitive bid 
basis to meet export requirements. 

Offers will be received by CCC, 
through the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, on Tuesdays until 
further notice. Acceptance will be 
made on the following Friday except 
when holidays intervene. 

Offers may be submitted for regu- 
lar milled, under-milled and parboiled 
milled rice of Classes I to XI, grades 
1 to 6, inclusive, for delivery in a 10- 


adds two more names to his 
list of new members for the AOM as he completes appli- 
cation blanks for Wilbur Carlson (left) and C. C. 
both employed by Old Fashioned Millers, St. Paul, Minn., 
and who attended the AOM District 4 meeting. 


and H..H. 
Clyne, 


day period beginning 14 days after 
acceptance of offers. However, pres- 
ent orders from agencies represented 
by PMA call for rice of Grade 5 or 
better. 

Rice will be purchased f.o.b. mill, 
but freight rates to probable ports 
of shipment must be quoted by sell- 
ers and these will be taken into con- 
sideration in determining acceptances. 
It is expected that exports will be 
made from one or more of the follow- 
ing ports: New Orleans, Westwego 
and Lake Charles, La.; Beaumont, 
Houston and Galveston, Texas, and 
San Francisco, Oakland and Alameda, 
Cal. 

All offers should be sent to the 
Rice Section, Grain Branch, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. Copies of the 
purchase announcement are being 
mailed to rice millers and other pros- 
pective suppliers. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BAKERIES 
NAMES BROOKE SMITH 


TORONTO — The appointment of 
Brooke Smith as general sales man- 
ager of General Bakeries, Ltd., 


Donald 8S. Eber (left), executive secretary of the AOM, R. A. 
Trapp, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
were engrossed in a conversation about the AOM corre- 
spondence course for millers when the cameraman let fly pic 
with a shot of the men at District 4 AOM meeting Oct. 4. 


Toronto, has been announced by 
President J. William Horsey. Mr. 
Smith recently resigned his position 
as manager of the Fleischmann di- 
vision, Standard Brands, Ine., with 
which company he had been associat- 
ed for the past 19 years in New York 
City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN BAKERS PLAN 
48 CONVENTION MAY 9-11 


MILWAUKEE—The 1948 conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Inc., will be held in Milwaukee May 
9-11 at the Plankinton Hotel, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Fred H. Laufenburg, executive secre- 
tary of the organization. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH BARTERING FOR 
RUSSIAN WHEAT SUPPLY 


The French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs announced last week that it 
was working on a barter deal that 
might procure for France 1.5 million 
tons of Russian wheat, according to 
press reports from Paris. 

Palmiro Togliatti, the Italian Com- 
munist leader, declared in an inter- 


Kipp (left), 
Howard Jacobson, Jacob: 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.; 


son Machine Works, Minneapolis 


(center), and Ralph Rowe, Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
at the meeting of District 4, AOM, held at the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Oct. 4. 


view in Italy that Russia had 10 mil- 
lion tons of grain for sale, but that 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s Chris 
tian Democrat government was ignor 
ing that offer “because that would be 
against the Marshall plan.” 

Several times recently France has 
sought to arrange trades for Sovie! 
wheat, offering phosphates, electrica 
goods and rubber, but there was nev- 
er any Russian response. 

Last year the Russians shipped se\ 
eral shiploads of wheat to France 
These shipments were emphasized by 
the French communists in their cam 
paign at that time for seats in the 
national assembly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHAIN O’LAKES MILLS FORMED 


The former Johnson feed mill prop- 
erty at Waupaca, Wis., has been pur- 
chased by a new corporation, Chai 
O’Lakes Mills, Inc., and will be r« 
modeled and enlarged. Incorporators 
of the new company are Frank F. 
Higgins, Dell Ward and Harri 
Ward. Mr. Higgins is head of Fritz 
Higgins & Associates, head office of 
which will be moved from Milwaukee 
to Waupaca. He formerly was wit) 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond. 
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COM MANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


* 

* 

7 

e 

* 

THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City a 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 

BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo * 

a 

* 

* 
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SAELLABARGER MUS 
SALINA, KANSAS: 2 


With the government food conservation 
program making consumers more “flour 
conscious,” this is no time to experiment 
with unknown brands. The famous 
SILVER MIST quality always has real 
consumer sales appeal. 











SHELLABARGER MILLS 


x SALINA, KANSAS 





Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg. NasHvitts, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Blidg., 50 West Broad Street, Co.umsus, On10 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held Z leading allen 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk’’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 
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FIELD SEEDS 


Feed Genie + 
| ah fon dala prices. _| 


GEAIN EC UTHPANY 


f R 


Transit 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


American Ace 
—A very fine, short, 





strong patent milled 





in one of the West’s 


very finest flour mills. Chickasha Milling Co. 
: Srey SERA Saat 
American Flours, Inc. 


jour 
NEWTON, KANSAS Foreign and Domestic Trade 


Member Millers’ National I 




















“Golden Loaf” 2» our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake ERVIN 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 














CARGILL 


Gy, willie 





pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 


GREENSBURG, IND. 




















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R. Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 























Jones-HeETreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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G.L.F. Exchange to 
Consider New 


Operation Method 


BUFFALO — Stockholders of the 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., 
will vote at the annual meeting Oct. 
31, on a proposal which, if passed and 
put into effect July 1, will-mean that 
the federal income tax exemption in 
the G.L.F. exchange (not local G.L.F., 
cooperatives), will become a dead is- 
sue, according to J. A. McConnell, 
president. 

This long has been a controversia! 
issue. Patronage refunds, which up to 
the present time have been mailed 
out to as many as 200,000, some for 
as low as a few cents and some tc 
people who either are not farmers 01 
regular customers, have been a cost 
ly operation, according to the ex- 
change. Checks for as low as 1 or 2¢ 
had to be mailed out to enable thx 
G.L.F. to operate on a federal incom: 
tax exemption basis. 

Under the proposal, a member oi 
the G.L.F. Exchange is defined as a 
farmer and a holder of at least one 
share of G.L.F. Exchange common 
stock. Beginning fiscal year July 1 
if the stockholders approve, patronage 
refunds, if and when paid, would b< 
paid only to farmers who are owner: 
of G.L.F. stock, by proper change: 
in the G.L.F. charter and by-laws. 

If and when the new membershi 
program: is effective, the G.L.F. Ex 
change will make an effort to qualif) 
perhaps as many as 50,000 or mors 
farmers on a membership basis by) 
selling them G.L.F. common stock. A 
minimum of five shares of $25 valu 
may be the goal. The program, it i: 
estimated, will probably require th« 
sale of around $1% million of addi- 
tional common stock. In the area ir 
which the G.L.F. operates, it is esti- 
mated that there are a total of about 
225,000 farmers, while the present 
patronage refund list is approaching 
half a million people, or about twic« 
the number of farmers actually op- 
erating in the territory. 

The present by-laws of the ex- 
change provide for two types of 
members. One is the stockholder 
member, a farmer who holds one 01 
more shares of common stock in th« 
G.L.F. Exchange. The other type i: 
the patron-member, a farmer whx 
uses $100 worth of goods or. services 
The only privilege that goes with th« 
latter is that of a vote in the loca’ 
patrons’ meeting. Records of th« 
G.L.F. service agencies indicate tha' 
approximately 112,000 non-farmer: 
and another approximately 100,00 
people who are classified as farmers 
purchased less than $100 worth o 
commodities or services. These tw« 
classes make up about two thirds 0! 
the G.L.F. patronage lists. 


¥ ¥ 
To Leave G.L.F. Exchange 


BUFFALO—Dr. Karl D. Butler, di 
rector of research for the Cooperativ: 
G.L.F. Exchange, will leave the co 
operative around the first of the yea: 
to become president of the America! 
Institute of Cooperation, an educa 
tional institution voluntarily support 
ed by cooperatives and farm organ 
izations. His headquarters will be ir 
Washington. He joined the G.L.F. ir 
1943, after having served for thre« 
years with the rubber plant investiga 
tions division of the U.S. Departmen‘ 
ef Agriculture in Central and South 
America. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


: DEALERS IN 
au, ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


3 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


oe ——o FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
ERCHANT MILLERS Domestic and Export Millers 
ESTABLISHED 1865 OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK OrTy 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 




















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 















General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 







































SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours ~ 


CROWN 
MILLS 








PORALAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, WESTERN MILLING Co. 
Family and Ex- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
port Flours. BLUESTEM-—PATENT 





FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, rarer ¢ 




















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. | | eerie | OO Re a er 
* TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York. ‘ Nashville Peoria 











BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS a oo Chicago Enid nis Galveston 
Kansas City nay mneapo ortland 
Mills located at Tid ter and C y — City — St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ; s PORTLAND 4, OREGON oe Baffalo } = Buffalo a saa B. ©. 
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@| “DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


= 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Co. 


CHICAGO + BURLINGTON, (OWA - NEW YORK 











































MILLERS AT WORK—The Research Committee of the 
Association of Millers is shown hard at work in the above 
pictures. The group held a meeting in Chicago Sept. 9-10 
to continue its program of offering suggestions and rec- 
ommendations to manufacturers of milling machinery 
and equipment regarding improved design and construc- 
tion of their products that would permit more economical 
operation, greater sanitation and better appearance. The 
picture in the upper left shows R. K. Durham, director 
of the technical service department of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and chairman of the committee, with 
R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 
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left picture. 
picture, 


George T. Tesarek, superintendent of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., plant of Quaker Oats Co., and coordinator of flour 
manufacture for his company, is shown in the upper right 
as he puts the finishing touches to a series of committee 
recommendations. Ralph W. Bouskill, Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, vice president of the 
AOM, and Prof. Warren F. Keller are shown in the lower 
From left to right in the lower right 
the millers are: Mr. 
ton, Carl W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, and L. 
C. Robinson, general superintendent, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver. 


Durham, Mr. Brother- 





Food Saving Emphasis Misplaced 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Harvey E. 
Yantis, editor of Feedstuffs, has been 
giving his readers an editor’s-eye 
view of the food saving devices of 
the government as they appear to him 
and to leaders of the industry for 
which he speaks. The following ex- 
cerpts are taken from the issues of 
Oct. 11 and Oct. 18: 


ee 


T is of very great importance for 
I the U.S. to make more grain 

available to European countries 
than, so far, is in sight. Virtually 
every person who has been in a posi- 
tion to observe and judge the need 
confirms it. There is no sound reason 
for the rest of us to doubt the state- 
ments. 

This need; and the immediate ne- 
cessity for meeting it, has been highly 
dramatized. President Truman and 
his cabinet and citizens’ food commit- 
tees have utilized the daily press and 
the radio as sounding boards for their 
warnings, their suggestions and their 
requests for consumer “food saving.” 

From a standpoint of awakening 
public consciousness to the problem 
these activities have been effective. 
From the standpoint of achieving the 
fundamental objective of making ad- 
ditional grain available, the program 
so far publicized contains no more 
than doubtful promise, at best. 


Public Misunderstanding 


Furthermore, the ideas so colorful- 
ly hammered into the consumer con- 
sciousness contain several elements 
undesirable if not actually dangerous 





to the general welfare of the US. 
and the nations we are trying to 
help. It is not so much the specific 
things that have been said as it is 
the misplaced erhphasis, which is re- 
sulting in a general public misunder- 
standing of the appeals. The publicity 
makes it appear, to many readers and 
listeners, to be a reprehensible act 
for a farmer to continue to feed grain 
to his livestock, or for a consumer to 
eat well of the feed lot products—of 
the meat, milk and eggs that are nec- 
essary for an optimum of health. 

True, no one has said that, specifi- 
cally; but the misplaced emphasis on 
“food saving” is having the effect of 
making many a consumer believe that 
the less meat or poultry or the fewer 
eggs he or she eats, the greater the 
patriotism and humanitarianism dis- 
played. If this misunderstanding con- 
tinues, or spreads, it can only encour- 
age excessive liquidation of livestock 
and poultry. It will result in acute 
shortages of our most desirable foods 
next fall and thereafter until herds 
and flocks could be rebuilt. It would 
mean even higher food prices 
and increasing domestic pressures. It 
could and probably would result in a 
sharply contracted market for the 
1948 grain harvest, feed grain sur- 
pluses, and another “crisis” of a dif- 
ferent sort. 


Savings on the Feed Lot 


The place where more than enough 
grain to meet the emergency require- 
ments can and should be saved is in 
the feed lots of the country—NOT 
by excessive liquidation, NOT by un- 


derfeeding, but by the elimination 
of wasteful feeding practices. 

ELIMINATE WASTE IN THE 
FEED LOT, BUT DO NOT ELIMI- 
NATE THE FEED LOT. 

Millions of tons—not bushels, but 
tons—of grain are wasted every year, 
principally because of three things: 
feeding poor stock and low or nonpro- 
ducers; careless and otherwise bad 
management practices; feeding un- 
balanced rations. 

A successful drive to repair just 
these three great leaks in the national 
grain bin would allow the U.S. to 
meet the present emergency and have 
grain left over. There are other forms 
of feed waste, such as from rodents 
or hoppers filled too full, that should 
be attacked at the same time. 

The obvious advantages of concen- 
trating a powerful, authoritative cam- 
paign on this phase of the grain sav- 
ing program are several. Farmers 
can produce more food instead of less; 
consumers will have a larger and 
nutritionally better diet; future food 
shortages can be circumvented; food 
prices will not be subjected to a fur- 
ther inflationary factor. Last, but by 
no means of least importance in de- 
termining the success of the program, 
every one of the steps taken will re- 
sult in the farmer making more 
money than he would if he neglected 
them. 

All of the steps in this program are 
of proven, practical worth—a fact 
that can be confirmed by any agricul- 
tural college or experiment station or 
by thousands of feed men and others 
with a knowledge of agriculture. All 
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of these have carried on a campaign 
for years to persuade farmers to use 
better stock, to improve management 
practices that result in heavy losses, 
and to feed balanced rations. Prog- 
ress has been made, but nothing like 
that which could result in a relatively 
short time under the full impetus of 
a well organized drive by the admin- 
istration and the emergency food 
committees. 


More Efficient Feeding 


Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
announces that “practical suggestions 
for more efficient livestock feeding 
will be made available to farmers 
and ranchers through the field organi- 
zation of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and through state azgri- 
cultural colleges and farm organiza- 
tions.” 

That is to be highly commended. 
There is one criticism, and it is a 
major one. This part of the program 
should be given the top billing, the 
full dramatization, the hardest, most 
concerted push of any. But, so far, 
it has been subjugated. It has been 
hardly more than touched upon. ‘he 
emphasis, sadly misplaced, has been 
almost wholly on eating less meat, 
eating less poultry, eating fewer eggs. 
That is what at present is chiefly in 
the public consciousness. It is a wrong, 
a mistaken approach, for the more 
successful that part of the campaign 
is, the worse off will be our farm 
and general economy, the less ade- 
quate our diet, and the greater the 
probability of higher and higher food 
prices as scarcities develop because 
of excessive liquidation. Those unde- 
sirable results are unnecessary. 

Not only should the cabinet and 
citizens’ food committees change the 
emphasis of their programs to elim- 
inate these factors of feed waste; 
not only should the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture call upon its field or- 
ganization, the agricultural colleges 
and the farm organizations; but al! of 
the trade organizations and business 
groups dealing with agriculture should 
be asked to take an aggressive part 
in this program to eliminate WASTE 
in the use of grains. Members of the 
nation’s organized feed and grain as- 
sociations, to cite one example, can 
see and talk to thousands of farmers 
for every one that can be seen by a 
county agent. All of them should, 
officially, be made workers in the 
campaign. 


The “Profitable” Appeal 


There is one more point that should 
be remembered. Farmers as a group 
undoubtedly are as humanitarian and 
as sympathetic as any other group, 
but it is doubtful if they are so aliru- 
istic that they will respond efiec- 
tively to appeals based wholly or 
mainly on saving grain to ship to 
Europe, particularly if it will cost 
them considerable money or if it may 
cripple their business programs and 
planning for the next year or more. 
The appeal must, in part at least, be 
on the basis of what is most profitable 
to him. 

Grain can be saved in an amount 
that will meet both domestic and ex- 
port goals. It is good business to e]im- 
inate the practices that waste feed. 
There also are important political and 
humanitarian aspects to be consid- 
ered. There, it seems to us, is where 
the major emphasis in this drive 
should be placed. 


Another Fallacy 

Among the inequities and para- 
doxes contained in the widely bally- 
hooed grain saving program is the 
forced (although called “voluntary”) 
shutdown of the distilling industry. It 
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isn’t surprising, of course, because 
the distillers obviously are in a vul- 
nerable position politically and there- 
fore considered safe to push around. 
They cannot, themselves, organize a 
very effective protest. But, it seems 
to us, there is something in their po- 
sition that should be recognized by 
feed men and feeders, certainly, and 
of which others should be informed. 

According to Chairman Luckman 
of the citizens food committee, it is 
expected that 10 to 20 million bushels 
of grain, mostly corn, will be saved 
in the 60-day shutdown of. the distill- 
ers. Nowhere has it been publicly 
recognized, to our knowledge, that 
the actual saving in feed will be a rel- 
atively small per cent of that total. 
Only the starch portion of the. grain 
is taken from it in the manufacture 
of whiskey, and the recovery of the 
yaluable by-products distillers’ grains 
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and solubles, sends back into feeding 
channels a substantial portion of the 
grain. Distillers’ grains and solubles 
have made an important place for 
themselves in the feed industry and in 
the production of foods. Their use in 
formula feeds saves grain by supple- 
menting it. To the extent that the 
supply of such concentrates is re- 
duced, the efficient use of straight 
grains is minimized. 

Thus, as is characteristic of so much 
of the grain saving program so far 
revealed, the shutdown of the distil- 
leries is a dramatic but relatively 
empty gesture. The move will add little 
or nothing to the actual feed supply 
of the country or of the world, and 
Mr. Luckman may end up by wonder- 
ing what happened to that 10 or 20 
million bushels of grain he saved so 
easily on paper. 


Poultry Storage Stocks 


Typical of the inconsistencies in the 
government’s consumer appeals is 
the situation in storage stocks of 
poultry meat, which total more than 
200 million pounds—highest on rec- 
ord for the time of year—and govern- 
ment holdings of frozen and dried 
eggs—bought to support the market 
—which are the equivalent of 160 
million dozen of shell eggs. If con- 
sumers don’t buy eggs, the govern- 
ment will have to under the law, it 
has been pointed out, and the gov- 
ernment already has 160 million doz- 
en it doesn’t know what to do with. 


There has been a growing wave of 
protest, but feed trade organizations 
do not confine themselves to criti- 
cism. The Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. has come out with a 
timely folder, designed for distribu- 
tion by feed dealers, showing how 
grain supplies can be “stretched”’ 
substantially by grinding or cracking 
it, by properly supplementing it and 
by strict culling of low or nonpro- 
ducing animals and poultry or un- 
thrifty stock. The association pre- 
sented its program to a group of offi- 
cials in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, with good 
effect. 

A number of individual feed com- 
panies, also, have gone out on their 
own in an effort to enlist their deal- 
ers in a practical plan for conserving 
grain in the feed lot. One large com- 
pany, for instance, is recommending 
to all of its dealers that, through 
local newspaper advertising, direct 
mail, group meetings and farm con- 
tacts, feeders be given practical sug- 
gestions for conserving. grain. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
PROMOTES JACK FEIST 


CHICAGO — Jack Feist has been 
promoted to Fleischmann district rep- 
resentative, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Joseph P, Keegan, 
Chicago district sales manager of the 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc. Mr. Feist, formerly Twin 
Cities area sales manager, will now 
extend his operations and responsi- 
bilities throughout the entire Chicago 
district territory. 

Roy E. Sandberg, formerly area 
sales manager at Fargo, N. D., will 
succeed Mr. Feist as area sales man- 
ager at the Twin Cities. 
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NEW ELEVATOR STARTED 
BUCKLIN, KANSAS — Excavation 
was begun late last month for a new 
200,000-bu. grain elevator to be con- 
structed here for the C. D. Jennings 
Grain Co. 
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FLOUR MILLING IN THE EARLY 
SEVENTIES.—Certain historical 
studies undertaken in connection with 
The Northwestern Miller’s Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary, which is to be ob- 
observed next year, have disclosed 
some entertaining records in publi- 
cations that flourished in the early 
seventies. Among these is a copy of 
an ancient “illustrated historical at- 
las’ of Minnesota, which it has been 
possible to inspect through the cour- 
tesy of its owner, a member of the 
Minneapolis milling fraternity. From 
it are taken these engaging para- 
graphs: 

“During the past three years the 
manufacture of flour has persistently 
pressed forward to a first place, and 
in another year it will eclipse all other 
forms of local industry and become 
the most important interest of Min- 
neapolis. Its waterpower is prac- 
tically illimitable; its tributary coun- 
try is broad and rapidly increasing 
(only two acres in a hundred in Min- 
nesota are under cultivation) and its 
eastern market is tolerably accessible. 
@ “The Eastern Demand.—What the 
market lacks in nearness it makes up 
in importunity. The demand for Min- 
nesota flour is extraordinary. The 
New York Tribune says, ‘Minnesota 
spring wheat flour is crowding out 
of the market the best winter wheat 
brands.’ Repeated tests show that a 
barrel of Minnesota flour makes not 
less than forty pounds more of bread 
than a barrel of any other flour! 

“The growth of Minneapolis is par- 
tially indicated by the following table: 

Comparative Statement of Product for 

Eigh Past 


t Years 
Daily Mill 
capacity stones 
(bbls) 
ROTO ocveccscqsciset 3,735 62 
EGE Scocccpesdeaves 3,685 65 
BOUE cobcccovectsver 3,440 75 
BOUG.: weccciewsdevevss 7,540 150 


“The amount of grain consumed 
last year was, approximately, 3,500,000 
bus. This will be increased this year 
to 5,000,000 bus or one third of the 
entire surplus of the state. Grain 
usually brings 8@10c bu more in 
Minneapolis than in any other city 
in the state. 


@ Minneapolis Milling Capacity.— 
“The total capacity of the 17 mills 
in Minneapolis is 7,500 bbls daily. 
To bring this quantity more exactly 
within the comprehension, it should 
be stated that it would load, every 
day, 10 trains of 10 freight cars each! 
This is 2,500,000 bbls a year, instead 
of 646,000 bbls, as stated in the Press. 
Enough to load one train of cars 
reaching from Minneapolis to Cin- 
cinnati! 


@ “Superiority Scientifically Ex- 

—The world every day be- 
comes more and more impressed with 
the fact that Minnesota flour excels 
all other, especially since the new 
purifier has been at work. They are 
not so certain that the wheat grown 
in Minnesota and the rest of the fer- 
tile belt is in itself superior to all 
others; but that is the most conspicu- 
ous fact. 

“Take a grain of winter wheat 
grown, say, in Missouri, California or 
Southern Russia; cut it in two trans- 
versely with a sharp knife, and it 
shows very plainly a granulated ap- 
pearance, many of the granules being 
polished by the knife. That is starch; 
the winter grown southern wheat 
consists largely of starch, a food ele- 
ment deficient in nitrogen, whatever 
gluten is in it being in the rejected 
bran. The usual grinding entirely 
separates it. But a grain of northern 
grown spring wheat has gluten all 
through it, of which it does not yield 
much in the first grinding. The mid- 
dlings purifier, however, takes the 
flour just where ordinary mills leave 
it, and extracts all the gluten leav- 
ing behind only a worthless refuse. 

“It has been objected that the flour 
is too white; that not enough bran 
is left in it; that it is deficient in 
the most nutritive qualities. If what 
is said above is true, and it is the 
version given by millers who are at 
once practical and scientific, the ob- 
jection is already answered. A grain 
of Minnesota winter wheat, micro- 
scopically examined shows black 
threads passing through it from end 
to end. Around and upon these 
threads the gluten cells seem to rest 
as axis of formation. These threads 
constitute the bulk of the matter re- 
jected by the purifier, as may be 
proved by wetting the refuse when 
it is black as ink. These little fibers 
seem to contain no nutritive qualities, 
but only clog and darken the flour. 

“Chemists have found that fine, 
white, starch flour is not rich enough 
in nutrient material, lacking particu- 
larly in the elements necessary for 
bone making. Experience proves that 
southern grains, even those of IIlli- 
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nois and Iowa, do not furnish the 
necessary supplies to the body, hence 
the small bones and defective teeth 
of the southern nations; whereas the 
northern nations are stronger and 
taller, and with better teeth, owing to 
their living so largely on grains con- 
taining more gluten. We must have 
wheat rich in gluten; and, in the same 
climate and latitude, the richer the 
soil the more gluten. 

“It has been said that winter wheat 
is deficient in the best flour making 
properties; but it is useless for the 
tier of states below us to try to rem- 
edy the evil by raising spring wheat; 
it will not grow there. Now the mid- 
dlings purifier will operate, to the 
highest advantage, only on spring 
wheat. To sum up: 

“1. The best flour can be made only 
from wheat rich in gluten. 

“2. Southern grown winter wheat 
is deficient in gluten. 

“3. Northern grown spring wheat 
abounds in gluten. 

“4. The states east of us in the 
same latitude have too poor a soil to 
compete with us either in the quan- 
tity or quality of grain. 

“5. The tier of states south of us 
cannot grow spring wheat to advan- 
tage. 

“6. The middlings purifier gives us 
all the nutritive parts of our north- 
ern spring wheat. 

“7, Flour made by the middlings 
purifier from our wheat commands 
$1 to $2 a barrel more than the fin- 
est southern brands in the New York 
market. 

“8. Minnesota and Dakota offer 
countless acres of just such wheat 
lands as will feed the middlings puri- 
fier.” 

This is what the ancient atlas says, 
not what we—craving your indul- 
gence—peck off on our own Rem- 
ington. 

e@e*e 


WHO PAYS—AND PAYS?—A Kan- 
sas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
bulletin quotes this from “one who 
spent some eight years with the Com- 
modity Credit Corp.: 

“The Department of Agriculture 
depends upon emergencies for its ac- 
tion programs, the bureaucrats love 
emergencies; if one doesn’t exist they 
create one, particularly in coopera- 
tion with another government depart- 
ment. Witness the present scare cam- 
paign regarding a possible food short- 
age. This campaign was started by 
the State Department designed to 
force the Congress to vote bigger ap- 
propriations for aid to Europe. That 
purpose is contained in a secret docu- 
ment prepared by the State Depart- 
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ment, and as a result the American 
people are paying higher food prices, 
and the grain trade is accused of 
speculative operations. 

“The blast at the grain trade comes 
from the Department of Agriculture 
and is, of course, designed to cover 
up the fact that what has caused the 
rise in grain prices more than any 
other factor is the haphazard large 
buying of grain for export by the de- 
partment. 

“Of course, the present price emer- 
gency created by the executive 
branch of the government, has an- 
other purpose. That is, to tighten and 
retain export controls on grain. It is 
now predicted by observers thai at 
the next session of Congress the 
bureaucrats will use again hat 
old, old phrase, ‘the trade cannot han- 
dle an emergency situation like this. 

“Still another inside government 
angle not generally known is how 
generous we are being to Argentina, 
surely not our best Latin friend. We 
give to many European nations great 
quantities of wheat, free of charge 
because they swear they have not any 
dollars to pay us. Yet, these same na- 
tions are paying five American dol- 
lars for a bushel of wheat purchased 
f.o.b. Buenos Aires, for which the 
Argentine farmer is paid $1.40 per 
bushel. And what happens to Uncle 
Sam in the deal? He’s out the wheat 
and the dollars. Who pays for it? 
Would it be you and me? 

“Tf the farmers abroad were to de- 
liver the 25 percent more of their 
grain to millers and processors, 4 
great part of. the drain on our limited 
supplies would be stopped. The story 
has reached us that certain govern- 
ment. officials who have traveled 
abroad recently, have the answer to 
this phase of the food problem but 
are not releasing it. Actually, the an- 
swer is that the European farmer 
feeds his grain more profitably than 
if he sold it, and the more wheat the 
U. S. supplies, the less pressure the 
foreign government exerts on the 
farmer to sell his grain. How long 
will this situation be permitted to 
continue?” 


x -* * 


BREAD-STUFFS 


Garnered, the goodly store of wheat 

For which a world in hunger cries; 

Plowed fields lie sleeping, while the } 
sleet 

And rain are murmuring lullabies. 

Rest well, O potent land, till seasons § 
bring 

Again your seed time and your har- 
vesting. 





E. Clifton. 
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THE PRESIDENT SLIPS 


MID all of the almost incredible bungling and 

confusion at Washington attending the vir- 
tual wrecking of many sections of our food econ- 
omy, it seems scarcely worth while to cite any 
particular instance of almost unbelievable stupid- 
ity extending to the highest places in government. 
Nevertheless, people not fully informed in these 
things pertaining to available supplies, the export 
program and domestic requirements of wheat, with 
particular reference to the vicious attack upon the 
grain exchanges and the entire grain position, are 
entitled to know a reasonable amount of simple 
truth as contrasted with the reports emanating 
from Washington. 

In particular point at the moment, we refer to 
the blast Oct. 16 by President Truman accusing 
the grain exchanges, the grain trade and grain 
“vambling” of responsibility for the present sup- 
ply and price situation in the single item of wheat. 
At a press conference that day President Truman 
said, according to the factual report of the Asso- 
ciated Press, that the gambling on the grain ex- 
changes is chiefly responsible for the advance in 
grain prices, reflected in the whole cost of food 
and living. Quoting a part of this report: 

“In a stern manner Mr. Truman said there is 
a tremendous amount of gambling in the com- 
modity exchanges and that the wheat crop had 
been traded in eight or nine times on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade.” 

Further, when questioned. by reporters as “to 
whether government purchases for foreign relief 
are largely responsible for prevailing high prices,” 
the President is quoted as saying that “while this 
buying has had some effect it is not considerable,” 
adding that “The United States always has ex- 
ported a third or more of its wheat crop.” 

The following table, prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows in parallel 
columns (1) the total wheat production of the 
United States for the years 1930-1946; (2) the 
total exports of wheat and its products from the 
United States to all countries, and (3) the per- 
centage of each year’s wheat crop exported, all 
figures being quoted in thousands of bushels — 
000’s omitted: 





Percentage 
of Crop 
Year Production Exports Exported 
1930 886,522 115,278 13 
1931 941,540 125,654 13 
1932 756,307 34,889 4° 
1933 552,215 28,377 5 
1934 526,052 13,314 2 
1935 628,227 7,096 1 
1936 629,880 12,263 2 
1937 873,914 103,381 12 
1938 919,913 109,534 12 
1939 741,180 48,339 7 
1940 814,600 37,106 4 
1941 942,000 31,390 3 
1942 969,400 34,511 3 
1943 843,800 66,071 8 
1944 1,060,100 152,965 14 
1945 1,108,224 391,413 35 
1946 1,155,715 400,000 35 
1947 fy RRMA RRe eS ee - 


Further illustrative of the absurdity of the 
President’s statement, with all of the data of the 
Department of Agriculture immediately at hand, 
is that, in some of the past several years the 
United States was on a wheat import basis and, 


as a matter of fact, from time to time actually . 


has imported considerable quantities, including 
One year of substantial imports from Canada, and 
lesser amounts in other years from other coun- 
tries the data not being included in the above 
table because of its relative unimportance. 

Regardless of these variables, the statistics in 
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the foregoing show that in no single year prior 
to the beginning of world relief wheat shipments 
have our shipments of wheat and its products as 
related to production reached even half of the 
percentage in the President’s official statement. 

As to his assertion that the upward surge of 
wheat prices has been primarily due to the fact 
that the current American wheat crop already has 
been traded in by speculators “eight or nine 
times” on the Chicago Board of Trade, it is both 
meaningless and absurd as to its having any ef- 
fect in advancing prices on this crop. While per- 
haps no more than half the current wheat har- 
vest has as yet been moved from the fields, it is 
proper to bear in mind that, in the normal course 
of legitimate commercial movement from western 
farm to eastern mill—through the small coun- 
try elevator, in and out of storage of terminal 
elevators and, step by step, to the miller — the 
hedging (price insurance) in future markets 
normally means that each temporary owner con- 
tributes his bit to this “eight or nine” trades in 
futures, without which the price of wheat would 
indeed be a “gamble,” the cost of which would 
be paid either by the producer or the consumer, 
or in some part by both. 

Since the President’s statement was official and 
presumably factual, it is also proper to point out 
that the government’s wheat buying “while it may 
have had some effect upon prices, it was not con- 
siderable,” this is altogether preposterous. Actual- 
ly, in the few days between issuance of the Presi- 
dent’s order requiring exchanges to increase the 
required margins on trading in wheat in order to 
“reduce speculation and lower prices” the price of 


December contracts increased almost twenty five - 


cents per bushel, almost wholly as the result of 
government buying aided by the fury of the offi- 
cial outcry and its inept handling of the entire sit- 
uation. 

In summary, it is fair to say, that had the 
government desired, for any purpose whatever, to 
increase the price of wheat, cause the growers to 
take an even tighter hold on their remaining re- 
serves and multiply the difficulties of both the 
domestic economy and the problems of world re- 
lief, it could scarcely have chosen a more effec- 
tive course. 


e@e ®@ 
TOO BAD 


URELY no event of industry-wide interest and 

which has for many months received the eager 
approval of virtually every miller in the country 
is so greatly regretted as the unavoidable decision 
of the Millers National Federation executive to 
postpone for the time being the flour promotion 
program definitely decided upon and completed 
and financed after so many years of effort. 

Whether the government is right or wrong in 
making flour and bread the chief commodities to 
be sacrificed in plans to relieve world hunger is 
not in point. The facts are that the condition ex- 
ists, that the decision of the government, wise or 
unwise, is necessarily final and that opposition to 
it, for whatever reason, would inevitably be in- 
terpreted as uncharitable, unpatriotic or both. 
Thus it comes about that, however strongly grain 
growers, millers, bakers and millions of consumers 
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may be convinced that bread need not again—as 
so many times before — be chosen as chief sacri- 
fice to be made in time of need, only the fact and 
the conclusion are before us and acceptance of the 
government’s plans virtually unavoidable. 

It is hardly to be doubted that, with the ac- 
ceptance of the United States wheatfields as the 
world’s presumably inexhaustible bread basket 
once again established, it will not soon be aban- 
doned except in the unfortunate event that our 
harvests of wheat and other grains will measur- 
ably fail next year or a year after and quite pos- 
sibly even bring us to a state comparable with 
that now current in less fortunate countries. How- 
ever, this is in the lap of the gods; and, mean- 
while, there is nothing to do save accept condi- 
tions as they are and go along with the plans of 
government. 

Fortunately, the high enthusiasm of both mill- 
ers and bakers may reasonably be accepted as 
assurance that, once the emergency is past, the 
effort so well planned and so generously support- 
ed by the industries will soon be revived. Indeed, 
the effort will be more needed than ever before, 
because it is quite inevitable that both the gov- 
ernment authorities themselves and their too en- 
thusiastic followers in the nation-wide effort to 
reduce, even condemn, bread eating, will leave a 
scar across the entire bread industries that it will 
take long time and great effort to overcome. 

The bitter lesson learned in the years following 
World War I surely will not be forgotten. 


ee ®@ 
AN AMUSING STORY ANYWAY 


E are sorry that at least one miller caught 

us apparently off-side in a comment which 
appeared on this page a fortnight or so ago com- 
mending the good sense of millers in returning 
to the age old custom of not operating flour mills 
on Sundays. We praised the idea clearly enough, 
as we thought; but, because we so completely ° 
dislike editorial praying and preaching, we yield- 
ed to the temptation to refer to a long current 
witticism about millers yielding in their con- 
science now and then when they had heavy book- 
ings and old customers wanting their flour shipped 
day before yesterday. 

While this is a minor incident due, no doubt, 
to our own lack of clarity of expression, we hasten 
to make plain that our purpose was to endorse 
the no-Sunday running custom of centuries past 
with all our heart. As we recall it, our reference 
to millers not always “standing hitched” was oc- 
casioned by our happening to recall a story, 
amounting to a tradition, of a time of long ago 
when the score or more of millers on St. Anthony’s 
Falls decided, in a period of low water in the 
Mississippi, that they might serve the interests 
of all by shutting down their mills one day a 
week and letting the water supply accumulate a 
bit. According to the tale, which long was good 
for a chuckle among the old time millers at Min- 
neapolis,—- perhaps still is—-the scheme worked 
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splendidly. 

Indeed; it worked so well that the devil of 
temptation intruded and one miller well down on 
the canal, decided it would make no great differ- 
ence if he “snuck” in by running on a waterless 
day and turning out a grist. Calling his crew 
quietly together, he opened the gate of his flume 
and no water whatever came out. It later devel- 
oped that so many of the boys further up the 
canal had thought of the idea first and beat him 
to. the draw that he was left completely dry. 

We report this merely as a tradition and it 
may never have happened. Anyway all of us mod- 
erns like to think that there is greater harmony 
and cooperation among the millers of today than 
in the years of long ago when a certain “shrewd- 
ness” was held in higher esteem than in the more 
generous time of now. 
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MILLING COMPANY 
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900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














““Gooch’s Best” 










SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 









Better 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





to Make All Baked Things 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
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FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 















Western King Fiour 


Undform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omsha, Neb. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 



















MILLERS OF 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


NORFOLK, VA. 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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Spaghetti Eating Classes 
* 


* 


October 21, 1947 
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Try to Eliminate Gymnasties, Contortions 


NEW YORK — Spaghetti eating 
comes into its own! Frowned upon in 
the past as a social asset that added 
charm to your pleasanter moments, 
spaghetti bending is now being lifted 
from the ps-s-s-t-but-you’re-dribbling- 
on-your-chin class to the point where 
any moment the Cabots, the du- 
Ponts and the Roosevelts will appear 
in magazine pages delicately demon- 
strating how they handle the slippery 
stuff. 

In line with the president’s cam- 
paign to save food and eat less meat, 
thousands of Americans are turning 
to spaghetti as a main dish and meat 
extender. To render these spaghetti 
eaters more professional in their ap- 
proach to this food, the National 
Macaroni Institute will inaugurate 
spaghetti eating classes throughout 
the country late this month. The 
project will be handled by the pub- 
lic relations offices of Bert Nevins, 
Inc., New York. 

This public relations project will 
be conducted in addition to the work 
being done regularly in behalf of the 
macaroni industry by the durum 
wheat production division of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. This bureau 
has prepared and released various 
kinds of publicity and educational 
material about macaroni, spaghetti 
and noodles for many years. The idea 
of conducting classes throughout the 
country was originated by the Nevins 
organization. With “meatless” and 
“eggless” days, it is felt that these 
classes will encourage more persons 
to use macaroni products. 

The first class will be held in New 
York City at the Hotel Sheraton un- 
der the supervision of Miss Syril Kay, 


who will demonstrate approved spa- 
ghetti eating practices which elim- 
inate unnecessary gymnastics and un- 
attractive, facial contortions. Miss 
Kay, who is a former teacher at vari- 
ous food institutes and during the 
war lectured on chemical warfare 
operations at the Chrysler exhibit in 
New York, will use a blackboard to 
demonstrate the various techniques 
used. 

In addition to teaching the proper 
technique of eating spaghetti — for 
men, women and children—the nove! 
spaghetti eating classes, first of thei: 
kind conducted, will also offer sugges 
tions on how to use spaghetti as « 
meat extender. 

After the initial class is held ir 
New York City, the National Maca 
roni Institute will hold sessions i: 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco and other cities. 
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INTERSTATE BAKERIES 
REPORTS HIGHER PROFIT 


CHICAGO—Estimated net profit 0: 
$1,044,672 for the 40 weeks endec 
Oct. 4, 1947, has been reported by 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., compared 
with $927,154 for the 40 weeks ended 
Oct. 5, 1946. Estimated operating in 
come for the 1947 period was set at 
$1,684,955, compared with $1,495,41( 
for the 1946 period, the report said. 
Federal taxes were listed as $640, 
283 for the 1947 period, compared 
with $568,256 for the 1946 period. 

Preferred share earnings wer 
$12.77 for the 1947 period, compared 
with $11.34 for the 1946 comparable 
period. Common share earnings wer 
listed as $2.43 and $2.41, respectively 











The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 
















Ground Where the 
Beat Wheat Is Grown 


Whitewater, Kansas 


“Whitewater Flour” 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 































THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
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High Low Close Close 
Oct. 11, Oct. 18, 
1947 —__- 1947 1947 
BG Sven 'e5e'ss 6.042500 0h bee ino 8 3614 29% 3556 35% 
I ack Ci by vn ¥ CCF ac8 Seance eK ce 42% 30% 41% 424% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd.>................... A 91 991, 99% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................. 391% 30 38 38% 
BI AK EU RAE EUS 00 heck CeCe seek pe tuned bar 4934 38% 433% 451% 
EE OS 6 50 9 vide wie 6.6 opens camden 7 3% 3% 3% 
Continental Baking Co. ...............seeee: 203% 13% 13% 1456 
Continental Peed Co., -. | eer rere 106% 97 100 99% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 15% 615g 65% 68 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd........... 195 183 183 18314 
. SS & eee ret 30 2356 24% 24% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ................ 19% 13% 16% 163% 
OU.” OR RR rere ee 13% 9% 10% 10 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ................ 185 168 180 178 
SE I on occ cs iewecccccccsin hua 45% 37% 37% 39%, 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. ............. 103 100 101 100 
Cy ES CE «| Wiha be eee v0.0 owe 0 0005'b.0,0) 54% 43 48% 50% 
General Mills, =~ é% I ah 6a-ta 0.05.k 0 pe ER 131% 126% 128 127 
Great A. & P. SEP See 112 95% 102 103 
Hathaway sok. 8 errs eee 9% 13% pas 1% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ........ 43 34% one 38 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” .......... 34 301%, 31% 31% 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ........... 30 21% 25 25 
PO eee eee eee 434 50 50 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 97% 99% 97% 
National Biscuit Co. ......... 27 31% 31% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 177 177 179 
Pe eee ear ie * 21 22% 23% 
ET SE TN ig ews cca cists 660 bvenses 38% 30% 35% 35% 
Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 08 102% 103 102% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ....... 25 29% 
Quaker Oats Co. ............. 8814 89 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ....... 152 152 154% 
Ralston Purina er 3. 75 Pfd. 101% 101% 1 
WE. WRG FOR GO. nc ccc ccs cc cesses ccces 9 11% 11% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 91% 92 93 
Standard Brands, Inc. .......... 2614 281%4 281%, 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. . 97% 9% 
CI I van csicdccesveas ver 35% 37% 381% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ...............6..5055. 32% 41% 40% 
United Biscuit of America .................. 18% 20% 21% 
Victor Chemical Co. ................ ee eeeeeee 4914 35%, 46% 46% 
Victor Chemical a $3.50 Pfd.. 97 101 97 
Wagner Baking Co. ............. 8% 9% 10 
Ward Baking bg Warrants .... 3% 4 45% 
PO A Perr eee il 11% 1256 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ..............+. 106% 94% 96% 9544 
Bid Asked 
#Standard Milling Co. ........ 6.6... 66sec eeuee 13% 14% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd................ 112 115 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., | ee ee ee 138% 139 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 111 113% 
QOD WEE bbe 6t.che CRas Cede Kok Beve@avesses es 15 16 
hentia. Hse, GRWS WRG, osc. ek ei ives esees 99 100% 


*Chicago stock market. fOver counter. 
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Editors Cool Toward Food Program 





* 


Some two weeks after the Presi- 
dent announced the voluntary food 
saving program, the nation’s editors 
were giving the campaign a tepid, if 
not hostile, reception, a survey of the 
nation’s editorial pages shows. 

Comments varied from the Chicago 
Tribune’s obituary notice saying that 
the campaign was “dead as a mack- 
erel, and deservedly so,” to the At- 
lanta Constitution’s conclusion that 
unless the plan “gains full support, it 
will be necessary for the government 
to reinstate compulsory rationing.” 

There was a good deal of sand in 
the campaign’s machinery, says the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, because of 
public uncertainty and not enough 
“cleaning and oiling” in the way of 
preparation. 

The public does not know exact- 
ly what it is being sold, says the De- 
troit Free Press. It fears that food 
may be “made the kite tail to some 
other aspect of our foreign policy on 
which the public has not yet been 
let in.” 

$3 Wheat a Symbol 

American wheat at $3 bu. in a 
hungry world symbolizes for the New 
York Herald Tribune the problem 
that confronts this country. Even if 
we save the 100 million bushels of 
wheat needed for Europe, it says, the 
“long range problem of higher food 
prices will remain.” 

It may be necessary to return to 
some kind of rationing and alloca- 
tions, but, it thinks, we should know 
by now that the problems of domestic 
food: distribution and aid to Europe 
are inseparable. By the time congress 
convenes we will be in a position to 
know what measures are needed to 
solve the overall problem. 


More Information Asked 


Meanwhile, Gov. Robert D. Blue of 
Iowa has entered the ranks of the 
critics of the food conservation pro- 
gram. He told President Truman in a 
telegram that he is willing to ap- 
point an Iowa committee to cooperate 
in the program but that he believes 
the people of the state and nation are 
entitled to know more details of the 
program, 

“The people would like to know,” 


he said, “whether the national ad- 
ministration expects to continue buy- 
ing potatoes and then destroying 
them while the people of Europe 
starve and the American housewife 
pays an inflated price for second 
grade potatoes.” 

He asked further whether the gov- 
ernment expects “to continue to buy 
and hoard eggs while the people of 
Europe hunger and the price of living 
at home continues to be inflated.” 
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CO-OP SELLING, PACKING 
METHODS TO BE STUDIED 


WASHINGTON—Methods of mer- 
chandising and distributing canned 
and frozen fruits and vegetables by 
cooperatives will be studied in a proj- 
ect just approved under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

The study will include an examina- 
tion of packaging, storing, financing, 
transporting, advertising, pricing and 
selling practices to see if wastes in 
distribution can be reduced and mar- 
kets expanded. Trade preferences for 
kinds, varieties and grades of various 
products processed by cooperatives 
will -be studied to see what, if any, 
changes need to be made to improve 
production, processing or distribu- 
tion methods. 

Actual case studies will be made of 
about 50 cooperative plants by the 
cooperative research and service divi- 
sion of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. The findings are expected to be 
applicable, however, to all types of 
processors. 
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CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 
RE-ELECTS ELMER KNERR 


CLEVELAND — Elmer G. Knerr 
was re-elected president of the Cleve- 
land Flour Club at its annual meet- 
ing for the election of officers at the 
West Side Turn Hall Oct. 15, as well 
as the organization’s entire board. 

S. W. Newman was renamed vice 
president, Curt Liebert, secretary, 
and W. E. Pittsley, treasurer. 














STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 









































FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Rail Transport Shortage Causes 
Anxiety Among Canadian Millers 


TORONTO—The milling and grain 
trades of Canada are now passing 
through a period of anxiety which 
is about as bad as a depression. They 
have plenty of business on their books 
and in sight but breakdowns in the 
railway freight handling system east 
of the lakes is tying up deliveries 
for export to an extent seldom known 
in the past. In the meantime, ocean 
carriers are waiting in Canadian ports 
for cargo which is not available or 


are accepting freight of other kinds 
for overseas destinations. 

It is a misfortune for Canada that 
shortage of rail transportation for 
grains and their products should have 
occurred on top of meager crops in the 
West. The combination is little short 
of disastrous both for the shippers 
over here and the consuming coun- 
tries abroad who are waiting more 
than anxiously for the needed sup- 
plies of food. 





CANADIAN WINTER WHEAT 
CROP UP TO GOOD START 


TORONTO—The latest bulletin is- 
sued by the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn. reports that the new crop of 
Ontario winter wheat appears to be 
germinating well and showers of rain 
in various areas have supplied mois- 
ture necessary for good rooting which 
will mean that the crop will go into 
the winter in excellent condition. 

Deliveries of winter wheat continue 
light as difficulty in securing western 
coarse grains is deterring the Ontario 
farmer from delivering some wheat 
which might be available. As of Oct. 
2, terminal stocks of winter wheat 
amounted to 1,583,147 bu. compared 
with 1,599,791 bu. the previous week. 
This would indicate that receipts were 
‘ not meeting requirements and it is 
necessary for mills to draw on re- 
serves. 
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WHEAT SHIPMENTS SHOW - 
DECLINE DURING AUGUST 


TORONTO~—Rail shipments of 
wheat from the lakehead during Au- 
gust declined for the seventh consecu- 
tive month to a figure of 90,573 bu., 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This slump, however, is in 
line with the usual seasonal trend. 
From the following table it will be 
seen that New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island received no wheat by 
rail from the lakehead during August. 
Rail shipments from the lakehead to 
the other eastern provinces were all 
below the level of the previous month. 
Most of: the wheat moved graded No. 
4 northern. 

















2 Nova 

Wheat Ont. Quebec Scotia U.S.A. 

— bushels 
No. 4 Nor..... 16,000 69,433 333 
. ae PPT 333 geie bese 
Tough 4 Nor... 2,000 
Tough No. &.... 1,134 
Rej. 2 Nor. 

Mixed Frbrnt. Te icky abe 6,000 
Sample Frbrnt.. wh es nea " 1,590 
3 C.W.A.D. ... 3,000 750 ars" 

Tota) .2.cscce 22,467 60,183 333 =. 7,590 


Grand tota]l—90,573. 
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C. R. McCLAVE SAILS 

LONDON —C. R. McClave, presi- 








dent of the Montana Flour Mills Co., . 


Great Falls, Mont., sailed for home on 
the “Empress of Canada” Oct. 9, 


having spent about two months in 
Europe. The last 10 days he spent in 
Scotland previous to which he was 
touring for about two weeks on the 
continent, visiting Geneva, Zurich, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp and Brussels. He reported a 
very interesting tour. 
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END OF RATIONING OF 
BREAD IN BRITAIN REMOTE 


LONDON — Speculation continues 
as to how long bread rationing will 
continue in Britain. Much depends 
on the results of the year’s world 
harvests, but a recommendation of 
the recent International Cereals Con- 
ference in Paris is significant. 

This was to the effect that no in- 
crease in bread or cereals rations 
should be authorized for importing 
countries unless such increases were 
necessary to satisfy minimum human 
requirements. This recommendation, 
comments Food Manufacture, Lon- 
don, received the unanimous support 
of the representatives of the 40 na- 
tions, including Britain, that took 








part in the conference and will be 
considered by the governments of the 
various countries. If this recom- 
mendation of the conference be acted 
upon it is difficult to see how bread 
rationing in Britain can be brought 
to an end at an early date. It cannot 
be said that the present ration is in- 
sufficient to meet minimum human 
requirements. 

Bread rationing has reduced flour 
consumption by 10% and it is gener- 
ally believed that the abolition of the 
rationing scheme would result in in- 
creased consumption that would use 
up more than the quantity saved. 

The Paris conference also recom- 
mended that prices of cereals should 
be adjusted so as to make the sale 
of cereals for human consumption 
more attractive to farmers than sales 
for feeding. to livestock. In view of 
human needs far too much grain is 
fed to livestock in some countries, 
it was pointed out. 
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U. K. BUYS WHEAT, FLOUR 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled roughly 2,500,000 bu., and in- 
cluded almost 750,000 bu. in the form 
of flour. All of the wheat and approxi- 
mately one third of. the flour. was 
worked to the United Kingdom. 
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BRITISH OFFICIAL URGES 
EXPANDED FARM OUTPUT 


LONDON—British agricultural 
output must be expanded to the ut- 
most, Tom Williams, minister of ag- 
riculture,. told a recent meeting of 
the Farmers Club. The present chal- 
lenge is the most momentous the 
farming industry has ever faced, he 
said. 

In order that farmers should have 
the tools for their job, maximum al- 




















ROTTERDAM EXCHANGE—The center of grain trading activity in Rot- 
terdam, the Netherlands, is the Rotterdam Exchange (the Bourse), pic- 
tured above, where cash and futures markets are maintained. A booklet 
recently published by the Rotterdam merchants points out that the city 
once again is ready to handle trading in grain because only comparative- - 
ly small damage was sustained by port handling and storage facilities 
during the World War II. Floating elevators handle incoming grain car- 
goes. The port has 30 elevators, each with a handling capacity of 250 to 
300 tons an hour, and a total storage capacity of 100,000 tons. 
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locations of steel are to be made 
available to agricultural engineers, he 
declared. This will nearly double the 
quantity they have been receiving so 
far. 

Observers, however, pointed out 
that this concession seems to have 
come rather late since the farmers’ 
work for a bumper 1947-48 crop al- 
ready should be well along. 

Mr. Williams stressed the impor- 
tance of increasing supplies of feed- 
stuffs and called for an increase in 
potato acreage, aiming to produce at 
home foods which formerly were im- 
ported. 
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$3.28 for Class 2 
Canadian Wheat 
Sets Another High 


WINNIPEG — The price of Class 2 
wheat in Canada for sale to countries 
other than the United Kingdom, hit a 
new all-time high of $3.28 bu. last 
week. This is the highest price ever 
quoted for Canadian wheat. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT VISIBLE 
UP 16 MILLION BUSHELS 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions for th« 
week ending Oct. 9, increased by 16 
million bushels to 129,881,000, as com- 
pared with 113,862,000 the week pre 
vious and 118,750,000 a year ago. Less 
than 16 million bushels were in stor« 
at Canadian lakehead ports. Roughly 
20 million bushels of the bulk total 
were located at lower lake and east- 
ern seaboard ports. 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat only to overseas destinations 
since Aug. 1 are only slightly ahead 
of comparable figures for last year 
During the period Aug. 1 to Oct. 9, 
roughly 21,400,000 bu. were cleared 
for overseas destinations, compared 
with 20,300,000 in the same period a 
year ago. 
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CANADIAN CAR SHORTAGE 
SLOWS GRAIN TO EUROPE 


TORONTO—A survey by grain ex- 
porters indicates that inadequate 
shipments of grain from Montreal, 
resulting from acute shortage of 
canal boats and railroad cars, will 
bring increased want to Europe this 
winter. Transportation shortages have 
slowed down the movement of grain 
from lakehead to Montreal. Although 
the total elevator capacity at Mont- 
real is 15,162,000 bu., stocks on hand, 
including grain for domestic and ex- 
port, total only 1,900,000. The rail- 
ways may be able to divert some cars 
from the West in a month. 
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HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY CANADIAN BAKERIES 


TORONTO — Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., in its annual report for the yea 
ended Aug. 31, 1947, shows net earn- 
ings of $155,377 equal to $1.55% a 
share, compared with $110,208 or 
$1.10 a share for the preceding year 
Operating profits of $550,455 were 
down from $605,540 a year ago. Re- 
serve for depreciations was raised to 
$152,052 from $129,484 in the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1946. Current assets 
of $589,950 included cash of $155,907 
receivables of $221,650 and invento- 
ries of $205,393. 
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The Baker’s Dozen 
wx ke & 


Legend Has It Originat- 
ing After a Witch Had 
Plagued a Baker 








LONDON—One of the many stories 
of the origin of “the baker’s dozen” 
js told in the British Baker in con- 
firmation of a remark by one of the 
BBC announcers that “the baker’s 
dozen” originated in something con- 
sidered evil. Here is the story, dating 
from 1654, about Jan Peterson of Am- 
sterdam. History does not record the 
quality of his baking but it does say 
he was a good churchman and as 
such feared witches. 

“Tt was New Year’s Eve, Jan had 
had a good day, he wished everyone 
ahap»y New Year and drank to their 
health: so well primed with cheery 
spirits. he did not fear any or all 
other spirits. Jan was putting up the 
shutters, when an old hag came to 
purchase a dozen cookies, but insisted 
on an extra cookie. 

“‘CQne more, one more,’ the old hag 
cackled, and screamed until Jan 
stopped his ears, told her he was not 
deaf, that his was a one-price house, 
that 12 still made a dozen, and she 
could go to the devil and-get the 
extra cookie. 

“Well, it seems as though the old 
hag took him at his word, and be- 
witched him in great style. The next 
year was not so good. Just one of 
those when you cannot make a cent. 
All sorts of troubles came his way. 
His bread was so light it flew up 
the chimney, or so heavy it fell 
through the oven floor. His wife went 
deaf, his children went crazy, and 
his trade went elsewhere. New Year 
again, but no spirit and no spirits. 

“In desperation, Jan called on St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of the bak- 
ers, who admonished him on the ten- 
ets and virtues of charity, and ad- 
vised him to give the extra cookie. 
Just as Jan was putting up the shut- 
ters to call it a bad day, the old hag 
returned, and not only got the extra 
cookie, but made Jan swear on a 
gingerbread effigy of St. Nicholas 
that, from then. on, 13 would be a 
baker’s dozen.” 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED GROUP 
TO HEAR A. B. SPARBOE 


MINNEAPOLIS — A. B. Sparboe, 
president of the flour milling division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will speak at 
the Oct. 24 meeting of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
according to an announcement by R. 
M. Bates, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Sparboe will speak on “Foreign 
Relations Pertaining .to Food.” 

Plans for district meetings to be 
held during November will also be 
discussed at the meeting. 
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MONTANA SENDS WINTER 
WHEAT SEED TO EGYPT 


HELENA, MONT.—Montana made 
& repayment to ancient farmers of 
the Nile when 12,400 Ib. of registered 

ont wheat seed from the Helena 
valley was shipped to Egypt. 

Egyptian government paid 

$4.50 bu. for the wheat grown on the 

y Lichtwardt ranch. The grain 

is a bearded white-chaffed variety of 

Winter wheat developed by the Mon- 

tana agricultural experiment station. 
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It yields 35 bu. to the acre here. 
Ancient Egyptians were among the 

first to grow wheat under cultivation, 

utilizing flood waters of the Nile. 
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CRUMB USE DISCUSSED 

MINNEAPOLIS — The use of 
crumbs to make interesting bakery 
by-products was discussed and dem- 
onstrated at the monthly meeting of 
the Associated Bakers of Minneap- 
olis by C. H. Anderson, Christensen’s 
Bakery, treasurer of the group. A 
dinner preceded the meeting, follow- 
ed by discussions on the association’s 
participation in Community Fund and 
insurance plans. 
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K. B. JEFFRIS NAMED NEW 
BLODGETT, INC., PRESIDENT 








CHICAGO—Kenneth B. Jeffris has 
been elected president and treasurer 
of Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., rye and 
buckwheat millers, Janesville, Wis., 
by the board of directors. He succeeds 





Kenneth B. Jeffris 


the late Frank C. P. Blodgett, who 
died a few months ago. 

Mr. Jeffris is well known in the in- 
dustry and served for many years as 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 
He will continue in charge of sales 
for the company. 

Frank C. Blodgett was elected a 
director and first vice president. He is 
the elder son of the late Frank C. P. 
Blodgett, and is the sixth generation 
of the Blodgett family to be repre- 
sented in this company and the prede- 
cessor companies. He finished his first 
year at Beloit College and is a mem- 
ber of the Phi Kappa Psi fraternity. 
Prior to entering college, he enlisted 
in the navy in 1944 and was dis- 
charged in 1946. He saw active serv- 
ice in the Pacific. Mr. Blodgett has 
had three years of practical milling 
experience, and will be in charge of 
milling operations. 

Dorothy B. Blodgett is the secre- 
tary of the company. She is the 
widow of the late Frank C. P. 
Blodgett. 
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MERCK RECEIVES AWARD 


NEW YORK—Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J., has been selected to 
receive the eighth biennial award for 
chemical engineering achievement, 
sponsored since 1933 by the McGraw- 
Hill magazine, Chemical Engineering, 
Alfred H. White, chairman of the 
award committee, announced Oct. 15. 
George W. Merck, president, will re- 
ceive the award on behalf of his as- 





Record Fiscal Year Reported 
By Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., in its annual statement for 
the year ending July 31, 1947, reports that sales of the leading products es- 
tablished new high levels and that continuous maintenance and improvement 
of plants and equipment made possible high production. D. I. Walker, presi- 
dent of the company, states that the demand for wheat and wheat flour prod- 
ucts has not lessened, but with a small harvest of wheat and other grains 
in Canada this year little will be left for export to countries other than the 
United Kingdom. Following is the consolidated balance sheet of its Purity 
company and its subsidiaries. 





Current: 
GRRL GM. BNE. (hk. n ahins bis Ses ewe cssdees cbceine ccessnbees $ 8,000.00 
Accounts and bills receivable, less reserve ........:... 2,355,322.37 
Inventories as determined and certified by the manage- , 
ment and valued as follows: 
Milling wheat (including wheat held as agents for 
the Canadian Wheat Board)—at cost ........ $ 1,995,414.02 
Other grains, flour, cereals, feeds, containers and 
supplies—at the lower cost or market value... 2,655,447.57 4,650,861.59 
WOtRs GUUEGRE BONDE Wc ceccccicticcccecocdeccdeccccces $ 7,014,183.96 
Deferred. Charges 0 Dmermenots aoc iiss doe cine Cesdivaveccci 88,626.07 
Refundable Portion of Excess Profits Taxes .............. 342,000.00 
Investments: 
Investments secured by first mortgage ............... $ 235,000.00 
Other investments, trade memberships, etc., at cost, 
less amounts written off ........ccccesesececcees 40,433.03 275,433.03 
Fixed: 
Land, buildings, on freehold and leasehold properties, 
plant and equipment at the depreciated replace- 
ment valuation as appraised by Canadian Appraisal 
Co., Ltd., as of May 30, 1925, with subsequent addi- 
GRRE HE DOGS cesctbeapredccccpesabebosccKetsctonce $ 5,490,229.33 
Patents, trademarks and good-will ...........cceceeeceees 1.00 5,490,230.33 





$13,210,473.39 


LIABILITIES 
Current: 


Bank loan and overdraft, secured ........5eeeeeeeeeee $ 2,141,109.00 


Accounts payable and accrued charges ...........-+-. 2,392,964.00 
ee ren eee ere are vee ee 69,090.02 
Reserve for taxes on Income ...........ceeeesevcevees 410,331.49 


$ 5,013,494.51 
125,000.00 


Total CUPPSMe WARIS occ cccviccccescbssveevides 
BP ee = RATT PCE TETETETIR Le ee TT Eee 
Reserves for Depreciation and for Losses on Realization of 


oo BP eR Or Ce ee ree ee 3,215,794.12 
Capital Authorized and Outstanding: 
Preference shares of $40 each, redeemable at $55 per 
share, each bearing annual cumulative dividends of 
$2.50 to July 31, 1948, $3.50 thereafter— 
37,123 shares, after redemption of 10,877 shares.$ 1,484,920.00 
Common shares of $10 each— 
+ CEL Wid, 56-4 ob. S096 s Hera De Be neOE Obs bee ® 50% 1,830,000.00 
$ 3,314,920.00 
Surplus, per statement attached .........cceceeceecccuees 4,856,184.76 


1,541,264.76 


Contingent Liabilities: 
Customers’ paper under discount $684,785.89. 


$13,210,473.39 


Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss for the Year Ended July 31, 1947 


Earnings from operations before providing for the charges 
a FTP ET COT TTP CUT PLETE TT ETT Ti 
Deduct: 


$ 1,997,463.91 











“TR.” socal cles cb bE 6a Kd Paws be 06's 408-044 ob oe 5,580.00 

Remuneration of executive officers ........... 79,123.42 

Contribution to employees’ pension plan 75,296.66 

Interest OM DANK LOAN oc ciccccccccweccsoccces ve 124,750.01 

DOOROOUEITEE. nc co Wate eha cde the en cboeencdtcecisisacvces 157,170.84 441,920.93 
Balance before providing for refund of wheat drawback 

GME CRMOS GU TOONS occ veccrcccescrccsescecicccccece $ 1,555,542.98 
Provision for refund of wheat drawback ..............4.. $ 604,725.26 
Provision for taxe® ON INCOME ........ ccc cr reece scseveseces 489,847.12 1,094,572.38 

Net profit for the year carried to consolidated surp)us $ 460,970.60 


Statement of Consolidated Surplus for the Year Ended July 31, 1947 


Balance at July $1, 1046 2... .cciccrssvesncccccvscesccccss $ 1,429,992.04 
Deduct adjustments affecting prior years: 
Additional taxes,on income and refund of wheat 





GORMAN. i ie bicnc eH cue ore ewer bese tsvercducvecs $ 117,392.19 
Less inventory reserve reversed ........ cece eee ecene 60,883.00 66,509.19 
$ 1,373,482.85 
Net profit for the year ended July 31, 1947....5.\.....++. 460,970.60 
ae $ 1,834,453.45 
Deduct: 
Dividends for the year or: 
Preference shares—$2.50 per share..............+4.- $ 100,620.20 
Common shares— § .50 per share...........-0+505 91,500.00 
$ 192,120.20 
Premium paid on purchase and cancellation of 6,877 
preference SNATOB .... cere eee ceceetsureenrsereses 101,068.49 293,188.69 





Balance at July 31, 1947 ,...sscecnvensencreveeteseneeees $ 1,641,264.76 





sociates at a dinner to be given Dec. Inc., plans to devote some of his 
3, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New leisure time to the reconversion of a 
York. century-old mill near North Lansing, 
——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE— N. Y., as well as teach cooperative 
SHERMAN PEER RETIRES law in Cornell University Law school 
d write articles for 1 ¥ 

ASGLY., INC, COUNSEL 66 Rite ate 


He has been general counsel since 
BUFFALO—Sherman Peer, who re- 1936, and will be succeeded by George 
tired Oct. 2 as general counsel for the 


Pfann, who became assistant attorney 
Co-operative G.L.F. Farm Products, for the G. L. F. in 1945. 






SAFEGUARD 
YOUR CAPITAL! 






















Intelligent use of the futures markets may help 
protect your capital against unfavorable fluctu- 
ations in the spot markets. You can hedge 
your commitments by buying or selling futures 
in anticipation of unexpected price trends. 


When you hedge in the futures markets, you 
are taking a large degree of speculation out of 
your business. 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of our re- 
vised booklet on “COMMODITIES” which 
explains this operation and tells you how you 
can use futures contracts to protect your capital. 

A postcard will bring it to you promptly. 


Department W-7 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 93 Cities 







































La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more.of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


























NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA > 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH. DAKOTA 
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Contract Amended, 
USDA Announces 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Oct. 
15 that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
and representatives of the Cuban Sug- 
ar Stabilization Institute have agreed 
upon an amendment to the US.- 
Cuban 1946-47 Cuban Sugar Crops 
Purchase and Sale Contract. 

The principal features 
amendment are: 

1. CCC will pay a final average 
settlement price of 4.9625¢ Ib. for all 
1947-crop: Cuban raw sugar (free 
alongside ship, Cuban port). 

2. The Cuban Sugar Stabilization 
Institute was to-notify CCC regarding 
the amount of “local consumption” 
and “free export” sugar, previously 
reserved by Cuba, which will be de- 
livered to CCC. 

3. CCC agrees to purchase about 
53,000 additional short tons of Cuban 
refined sugar. This quantity, already 
refined, is a part of the total amount 
of “free export” sugar being released. 

4. CCC agrees that, with minor ex- 
ceptions, all Cuban 1947-crop sugar it 
purchases and which is destined for 
consumption in the U.S., will be im- 
ported into the U.S. prior to Jan. 1, 
1948, in order not to be charged 
against the 1948 import quota. 

Part of the additional sugar made 
available to CCC under the new 
amendment to the Cuban contract— 
including all the 53,000 short tons of 
additional refined sugar, is being of- 
fered to foreign governments and the 
trade. 

The department also announced 
that it is currently notifying the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council 
that the department has agreed to sell 
about 484,000 short tons of Cuban 
raw sugar to the Army for use in 
occupied areas of Japan, Korea and 
Germany. This 484,000 tons is in addi- 
tion to 127,000 tons previously allo- 
cated to the Army for use in Japan 
and Korea. Sugar being shipped to 
these occupied areas from the west 
coast of the U.S. has been, or is 
being procured under the previous al- 
location of 127,000 tons. 

The department emphasized that 
there are no restrictions on the quan- 
tity of raw sugar which can be 
brought into the U.S. by CCC prior 
to Jan. 1, 1948. If, at any time, it 
appears that the quantity of raw sug- 
ar which will be required by U.S. 
refiners prior to Jan. 1 will be either 
greater or less than the quantity des- 
ignated for this purpose by the 
IEFC, the department’s sales to other 
areas can be decreased or increased 
accordingly. 
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10,000 TONS SOYBEAN 
MEAL SET FOR JAPAN 


WASHINGTON—An allocation of 
not more than 10,000 tons of soybean 
meal for the U. S. Army account in 
Japan may be announced shortly, of- 
ficial circles disclose. This quantity 
will be charged against a total claim 
on this product for 50,000 tons. The 
army intends to use the meal for 
human food and as such does not in- 
volve any departure from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture policy to 
decline to approve allocations of oil- 
seed meals for export for animal 
feeding. It was also reported that the 
army was making purchases of soy- 
beans for export last week. 


of the 
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FOR 


EAS 
ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL 


FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 


Special Markets- Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, W. ¥. 








“OLD SQUIRE" 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











A. G. BEMMELS 


Specializing in selling quality spring 
wheat fiours and clears to bakers, 
jobbers and wholesale grocers. 
Inquiries Appreciated 
544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great hate oy Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











ing the Metropolitan Buyers 
for 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCE!) 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 





. Only 11 Miles from New York City oa 









E 


PERCY KENT 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mins At FLOUR 





GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











s 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











.| RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


a 





a 





King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 














Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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AFMA Distributes 
14,000 Copies 
of Feeding Book 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. has financed the 
purchase and distribution of more 
than 14,000 complimentary copies of 
Larry Wherry’s new book, “The Gold- 
en Anniversary of Scientific Feeding.” 

Complimentary copies are being 
supplied to agricultural college per- 
sonnel, county agricultural agents, vo- 
cational agricultural teachers, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture officials, 
state agricultural departments, con- 


_gressional agricultural committees 


and the feed control officials. 

In a review of Mr. Wherry’s book, 
AFMA points out that scientific feed- 
ing as it is known is based largely 
on fundamental knowledge developed 
during the past 50 years at agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment _sta- 
tions. The feed industry has taken 
this basic knowledge, the review con- 
tinues, helped apply it on a practical, 
workable basis and made it available 
to the greatest number of people in 
a relatively short time. 

The book traces the development 
of nutritional knowledge in the live- 
stock field, both as to requirements 
and ways of meeting them. It tells of 
how the feeding value of many of the 
now highly-valued by-products was 
discovered and how this knowledge 
was applied to make livestock and 
poultry raising more profitable. 

AFMA points out that from an edu- 
cational standpoint, the book portrays 
the sound background of nutritional 
developments that have made today’s 
feeding results possible. It also pre- 
sents a clear picture of what the feed 
industry has to offer. The book will 
give to most feed men who read it 
a better understanding of their own 
industry, AFMA adds. 

The book is published by the Busi- 
ness Press in Milwaukee; single 
copies, $2.50. 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. through Sept. 30, 1947, 
had completed 13,005 loans on 20,561,- 
041 bu. 1947 wheat in the amount of 
$37,753,406.31. The average amount 
advanced was $1.836 bu., which in- 
cludes some transportation charges 
from the area of production to ware- 
house locations. On the same date last 
year 4,326 loans had been completed 
on 9,414,850 bu. 

Loans by states follow: 











States in which Farm Warehouse 
loans originated stored stored 
(bu.) (bu.) 
California .......... 4254s aweeee 
Colorado 353,939 445,579 
Delaware 71,977 
Idaho 607,689 
Illinois .. 9,874 
EMGIOMR ces ccen BOG + sesvce 
b SEE er ee 13,023 
Ba etree 2,731,906 
Kentucky ‘ eae 662 
Maryland .. 277,551 
Michigan .. aip 36,606 
SS ye ee 556 21,151 
SSE Sere 1,676 41,760 
0 ee ee 70,938 68,985 
Nebraska ....... ie 392,856 426,678 
New Mexico .... 371,737 464,102 
North Carolina . 467 11,851 
North Dakota 278,236 100,679 
CIO: Bi0ds Seve herds 12,276 98,481 
Oklahoma .......... 247,797 3,446,933 
COPE: | is ieee en cess 74,933 394,378 
Pommeayivania '...0.5..  § .deese 18,475 
South Dakota ...... 789,527 40,917 
SD. c'n. s Sinn ese, Leahens 5,295 
| Serre tree 1,097,337 3,345,079 
MR) 6.030503 Bess v% 118,691 235,599 
hoy | ee +. 2 eokine’ 12,242 
Washington ........ 64,083 973,814 
WEG sc ewrevedd«3 22,546 33,191 





OME? Vib betas Ke 6,626,564 13,934,477 


Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL’S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
e HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 





“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The SfenKkel HourMilhs 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 
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“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 
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The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Diluth 


tes 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "54° 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








6 99 A High h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” ; Sigmcteey cor 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Flour Mill 
Fire Insurance 
Difficult to Write 


BUFFALO—Fire insurance cover- 
age on flour mills is becoming diffi- 
cult to secure. The fire insurance mar- 


_ ket is so tight all over the country 


that many insurance companies have 
had to increase capitalization before 
they can accept new business. 

William Dowdell, Marsh & McLen- 
nan, insurance brokers, says the 
amount of fire insurance needed to 
cover a big flour mill is up about 35% 
and the insurance on the mill’s stocks 
of grain has risen as much as 50%. 

Record fire losses nationally are 
partly responsible for this situation, 
but the: big reason is the sharp in- 
crease in fire insurance coverage 
needed to keep step with rising real 
estate and inventory values. Fire in- 
surance companies have reached the 
limit of their reserves. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE PILLSBURY MILLS 
OFFICIALS TRANSFERRED 


CHICAGO—A. W. Kirkeeide, cen- 
tral regional manager, grocery prod- 
ucts division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., re- 
cently announced changes in manage- 
ment personnel of three central re- 
gion branches located at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Des Moines. 

.W. J. Schwartz, formerly Pitts- 
burgh grocery products branch man- 
ager, was transferred to the central 
region office here. In his new duties, 
Mr. Schwartz will travel the central 
region branches, grocery products, as 
well as perform other regional func- 
tions. 

A. J. Jordan, formerly branch man- 
ager at Des Moines, will succeed Mr. 
Schwartz at Pittsburgh, while D. O. 
Williamson has been appointed Des 
Moines branch manager, succeeding 
Mr. Jordan. 

John Dineen, Jr., formerly assist- 
ant regional manager, central region, 
has been appointed manager of the 
new consolidated Chicago grocery 
products branch which now includes 
the old Chicago city and Chicago 
country grocery products branches. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPEN DELIVERY QUOTAS 
APPROVED IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week announced open de- 
livery quotas on wheat at all delivery 
points in western Canada. In addi- 
tion, the board announced that pro- 
ducers could deliver all the grain they 
wished to market until July 31, 1948, 
at any elevator, at any delivery point 
where space is available, regardless 
of the delivery point specified in the 
producer’s permit book. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS OUTDOOR MEETING 


NEW YORK—tThe final outdoor 
meeting of the Bakers Club drew 45 
for golf and 70 for dinner at the 
North Hills Golf Club, Douglaston, 
L. I. Charles A. McBride, the J. H: 
Day Co., and H. J. Scholes won first 
and second prizes in class A, and Emil 
Fink, Fink Baking Corp., and W. E. 
Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in 
class B. 

Oscar L. McGee and Felix E. 
Struminski, New Warsaw Bakery 
Co., Inc., were both winners of mem- 
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bers’ blind bogey prizes, and Howan 
Tolley won guest blind bogey. 
Ernest Hollmuller, John Reber Bak. 
ing Corp., presided over the evening 
meeting during which Albert E. To. 
ley, Ward Baking Co., entertaing 
members and their friends. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BUCKWHEAT OUTPUT Up 


TORONTO—The Dominion Bureay 
of Statistics in its second fleld crop 
estimate reports production of buck. 
wheat for Canada this season at 5. 
797,000 bu., compared with 4,881,000 
a year ago. The output of mixed 
grains for all Canada this year js 
shown at 35,588,000 bu., a sharp de. 
cline from 53,031,000 bu. a year ago, 
The output of fodder corn amounts 
to 3,697,000 bu., a reduction from 3. 
970,000 bu. a year ago. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——- 


IMPORT APPLICATIONS 
FROM JAMAICA INVITED 


TORONTO—Importers in Jamaica 
were notified Sept. 24 that applica. 
tions will be considered for the im- 
portation of certain indispensable 
supplies, including whole wheat, {lour, 
yeast, etc. 

The notice stated that the list com- 
prised generally the commodities for 
which import licenses would be grant- 
ed, but if any importer wished to sub- 
mit applications for essential supplies 
not listed he might do so together 
with written evidence of essentiality, 





es OF DOUGH STABILITY 


cn. 7 WITH 
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BIA-GLUTIN “SY 


FLOUR: 






A new development 
which greatly ex: 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS [NIAGAR cen) 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING “hice 


a ke co. 
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Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 20) 


imagined. There is likewise a group 
of labor leaders who would like to 
see price controls return, providing 
there be no ceiling placed on wages. 

Both groups. are, of course, entire- 
ly unrealistic, but they have political 
weight, and their movements should 
be watched carefully by flour distrib- 
utors. Should price controls return 
they would bring with them the same 
problems to distributors which pre- 
vailed under OPA, plus a lot of new 
ones. 


Service and Price 


ie) 

Probably one of the most difficult 
problems confronting wholesale gro- 
cers and independent fiour jobbers at 
this time is the relation between serv- 
ice and price. Local retail grocers, 
handling flour, expect a _ certain 
amount of service in the form of 
credit, frequent deliveries, etc. At the 
same time, they demand that their 
wholesale suppliers keep their prices 
down to a point where they can com- 
pete with chains and super markets. 

The answer, of course, is that this 
is impossible. In the first place, con- 
sumers who want credit extended to 
them, and possibly the advantage of 
delivery service, must understand 
that this will cost slightly more than 
the prices found at self-service stores. 
In their turn, retailers must appre- 
ciate the service extended to them by 
their wholesalers. All must do every- 
thing they can to keep their prices 
competitive, but at the same time 
recognize the fact that costs must be 
met by fair and adequate prices. 


Prevent Waste 
Oo 


As every flour distributor well 
knows, all types of grain, and par- 
ticularly wheat, are urgently needed 
throughout the world to relieve stark 
Starvation. This does not mean that 
they should curtail their effort to sell 
flour, as that is one of the most nu- 
tritious foods for our own people to 
consume. It does mean, however, that 
they should consider every phase of 
their business operation more care- 
fully than ever before. 

For instance, the question of waste 
is closely involved in this problem. If 
any flour is destroyed through infes- 
tation damage, just that much needed 
food is lost. , 

Wholesale distributors can go far- 
ther than this by checking closely 
with their retail outlets to see that 
flour is properly stored in them. This 
will not only save retailers money, 
but, what is far more important now, 
it will conserve food for the needy. 


Watch Depreciation Rates 
) 


During the war years when equip- 
ment could not be replaced, deprecia- 
tion of warehouse equipment, trucks 
and other factors involved in the dis- 
tribution of flour undoubtedly oc- 
curred at a greatly increased rate. 
How this has been handléd on the 
books of the firms involved we do not 
know, but it is a problem in finance 
that should receive close study. 

_ As was found out during the ex- 
istence of OPA, the average whole- 
Sale flour distributor does not know 
‘9 much about his costs of doing 

ess. That includes his deprecia- 

charges. We can only recom- 
Mend, under the circumstances now 
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existing, that all wholesale grocers 
and flour jobbers study their present 
depreciation charges most carefully 
and see that they are being properly 
handled. 


W aich Profits 
° 


Despite the complaints that are 
now heard about high food prices, 
with much of the blame being placed 
by the ignorant on food manufac- 
turers and distributors, the fact is 
that. profits have been declining 
among these groups. The cost of do- 
ing business has advanced sharply, 
and the prices which manufacturers 


CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 





and distributors must pay for their 
goods has likewise gone upward. 
Consequently, the margin of profit 
for these two groups has been low- 
ered, according to estimates by many 
competent authorities. This situation 
should be watched most carefully by 
every flour distributor to see that his 
profits do not reach the vanishing 


point. 


Store-Door Sales Increase 


According to the National Food 
Distributors Assn., store-door sales by 
wagon jobbers are steadily increas- 
ing. Just how far this movement has 
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gone we do not know, but it is report- 
ed that approximately 6,000 attend- 
ed the recent convention of the or- 
ganization, so this method of distribu- 
tion must be fairly widespread. 

While this type of distribution 
seems to be more suitable for gro- 
cery specialities rather than basic 
items such as flour, nevertheless 
there is a possibility of its being used 
as a means of selling the latter prod- 
uct. Wholesale grocers, especially 
those continuing to operate in the 
conventional manner, should watch 
the movement closely, and consider 
how it might be incorporated in their 
own businesses. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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l Grain markets are again distorted by export 
relief shipments. Now mill location and 
storage capacity are more important than 
ever to flour buyers. On both counts, Page’s 
flour is well protected. Mill location at wu 
Topeka gives us buying opportunities in H 
four states and extensive storage facilities n¢ 
at Topeka insure quality to every buyer. 


MILLERS OF WE FEOUR SINCE 


oe S ES SP tel 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 











PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
; $2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 





We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING. 


ite 


Flour merchandising efforts get 
a quicker, fuller response from 
consumers when you're selling 
POLAR BEAR. And unvarying 


top quality means these custom- 





ers always repeat. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





\ 
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Markets for United States Wheat, Wheat Flour 


and Cereal Products in Latin America 


HAITI 


Wheat 


AITI is not a wheat-producing 
H country; wheat is grown only 

on a few small farms for ex- 
perimental purposes. Unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions and the mountain- 
ous nature of the country are against 
the production of wheat. 


Wheat Flour 


There is no milling industry in 
Haiti, since no wheat is produced 
nor imported in the form of grain. 


Distribution 


The problems affecting the distri- 
bution of imported flour in the post- 
war period are difficult to evaluate at 
this time. However, a review of the 
past few years should be clarifying. 
Some 10 years ago the government 
inaugurated a program to bring 
Haiti closer to a position of self- 
sufficiency in grain production. A 
considerable measure of success was 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is one of a series de- 
scribing foreign markets for U.S. 
wheat, wheat flour and allied cereal 
products in various countries. The 
author is Victor E. Hood of the food- 
stuffs division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Other 
articles in this series will appear in 
subsequent issues of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 





achieved and immediately prior to the 
war Haiti was able to make sizable 
exports of rice. 

However, with the entry of the 
Societe Haitiano-Americaine de De- 
veloppement Agricole (Shada), a 
large-scale agricultural development 
project, following the advent of the 
war, large numbers of peasants were 
enticed from their fields by the high 
wages offered by the company for 
work on sisal and cryptostegia fields, 
with the result that exports of corn, 
rice, and millet fell to the vanishing 
point. 

To augment the depleted food sup- 
plies the imports of wheat flour were 
sharply increased during 1943. This 
high level should be maintained for 
some time, depending when, and ex- 
tent to which, the peasants return to 
the tilling of their fields. If local 
Supplies of cereals can be sufficiently 
increased to meet the demand, im- 


ports of wheat flour will probably 


decline to a prewar basis. 

Bags of flour in sizes of 25, 50, 100, 
and 200 Ib. are all in demand. Pack- 
aged flour has a small market be- 
Cause of the nature of local baking. 

Retail sales are on two levels— 
commercial and home baking. Com- 
mercial bakeries make their pur- 
chases from the larger sizes of sacked 
flour. Flour for home consumption is 
purchased usually in lots of one or 
two lb. However, in all cases the 
flour is imported in large units and 
then sold in that size or broken up 
into small units according to con- 
sumer tastes. 

Brands and trade-marks are im- 
portant factors in local marketing, 
but hold a place definitely second to 
Price. The annual income of the peas- 
ant or lower-class inhabitant receiv- 
ing wages and salaries is so low that 

is ever-conscious of price and even 
» @slight price increase may result in 


‘ 


changed consumption habits. How- 
ever, if a given brand is introduced 
on the market at a price slightly low- 
er than normal, and the peasant in- 
duced thereby to accept it, his taste 
for that item may become fixed and 
he will continue to request that 
product, possibly at a slightly in- 
creased price. 

Several leading brands of U.S. flour 
are popular. Foreign brands are ac- 


ceptable only when U.S. flour is not 
obtainable. 


Foreign Trade 


The U.S. has always enjoyed most 
of the import market. For the last 
few years it has supplied more than 
90% of the demand, with Canada, 
Cuba, and Argentina making a poor 
showing. 

There have been no serious threats 


to the position of the U.S. and none 
appear to be impending. 

The quality, price, and lesser ship- 
ping charges have been factors af- 
fording the U.S. the position of prin- 
cipal supplier. However, it should be 
pointed out that, though nearly 100% 
of the flour imported is U.S. milled, 
a large percent of the wheat is 
Canadian grown. This results appar- 

(Continued on page 53) 



















A COMPLETE LINE 
Because the VICTOR line is a complete 
. It makes mixed cor shipments easy 
— which means lower inventory invest- 
ment and a balanced inventory. So fea- 
ture... sell the complete VICTOR line. 


line .. 


FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 








Your customers, today, are discriminating in their buying. They are 
demanding brands of established quality . . . of outstanding value. 
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You are discriminating in your buying, too. You want to stock only 
brands that are sales-builders . . . that are money-makers. 


This is the uninterrupted reputation of VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds for 77 years. VICTOR Products meet your every requirement. 
They meet every requirement of your customers. 


Write today — now — for more facts about VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds . .. and for VICTOR prices. 


VICTOR PRODUCTS 


CRETE 


NEBRASKA 


CORN CEREALS FEEDS 
PRODUCTS FARINA FOR POULTRY 
CORN MEAL DARK WHEAT FOR HOGS 
HOMINY GRITS CEREAL FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 
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3 BAKER FLOGRS that give 











: v 
THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
= 











YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
































OPERATING 


hes tees WABASH ELEVATOR 








Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minn lis Grain Excha . York Ci 
Mew Weck Sentnds Gaaaioe Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. = Fs a ty 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade @ Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber Exchange pe n Wert Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amerillo, Texas 






New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pll 


WOLF MI 
ELLINWOO 








ING 
KAN 




















me 
MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 


FLOUR 2,006 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Ge tf Denved 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
: Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriime Co., Inman, Kan. 








GLEN AVON MILLS 


Successful Millers 
70 Years of Soft 
Pastry Flour 


AVON, NEW YORK 











E. A. Vandereook 
Retires After 50 
Years of Milling 





E. A. Vandercook 


ALHAMBRA, CAL. — Running his 
new car and trailer “full capacity to 
make up for days lost,’ Edward A. 
Vandercook recently returned from a 
trailer trip to Lake Louise and the 
Canadian Rockies, celebrating his re- 
tirement from active participation in 
the El Molino Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Vandercook is the sixth gen- 
eration of a family of millers, and on 
his retirement had marked 50 years 
in flour milling. He founded the Mo- 
lino Mills in 1926. He is succeeded by 
his three sons: Edward W., now presi- 
dent of the company; Clare R., vice 
president, and Eugene L., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The elder Mr. Vandercook was born 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1883, he 
launched his career at the age of 13. 
From this start he traveled to Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Montana and finally 
to California. He joined the Sperry 
Flour Co., which he served for over 
18 years, becoming mill superintend- 
ent, a position he held for many years. 

“TI decided to start on my own,” he 
said, “just as my father had done in 
Wisconsin and my grandfather did 
in Holland, and four generations be- 
fore them.” The desire to own his own 
mill became a reality with Vander- 
cook in 1926. 

Taking the Spanish name for “mill,” 
Vandercook began offering his El 
Molino Best whole grain cereals and 
flour to the people of California. 

Early in 1941 the demand for his 
products had. grown so large it was 
necessary to move his mill into new 
quarters. He erected a new brick and 
reinforced steel building, providing 
over 4,500 sq. ft. of factory. Larger 
stone buhr mills were installed for 
old fashioned corn meal and whole 
wheat flour and a modern fumigation 
plant was included to insure longer 
keeping quality to all products. 

By this time, El Molino was greatly 
increasing its output, shipping to all 
parts of the U.S. and to several for- 
eign countries. Today it prepares over 
52 different varieties of grain prod- 
ucts, including the popular stone 
ground corn. meal, whole wheat flours 
and the Vandercook Muffin Mix. 

At 63, the elder Vandercook enjoys 
good health and plans to travel and 
enjoy the wonders of the West while 
his sons carry on in his footsteps. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Flour prices are plenty high these 


days, with this year’s wheat values 


the highest for many seasons. All 


the more reason to get the most 


for your money .. . buy SUNNY 
KANSAS. It pays to put special 


emphasis on product quality these 


days. And smooth baking SUNNY 


KANSAS has top quality. 


Ww 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
<*> KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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For smooth, trouble-free baking, you can depend 
on this strong, uniform standard patent, specially 
millfed for bakers from the choicest wheats. It is 
dependable always. 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 


DEVELOP BIGGER BUSINESS 
NOW—WITH THESE THREE 
QUALITY SALES BUILDERS 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yer 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








McVEIGH @ CO., inc. 
| DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 













Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE \ Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
wel’ © | UA LIT Y 99 HARD avinea WhhaT & bre FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 



















Cfor Almost 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
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Truman Statement 


Brings Retort 
From Exporter 


NEW YORK—Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., 
grain exporter, Oct. 17 sent a tele- 
gram to President Truman taking 
issue with his statement Oct. 16 con- 
cerning grain exports and operation 
of the grain exchanges. 

The text of the telegram follows: 

“As grain exporters and as mem- 
bers of the grain trade of this coun- 
try we most emphatically take issue 
with your statement of Oct. 16 with 
regard to the grain situation in Amer- 
ica. Your information covering sta- 
tistical data is greatly at variance 
with the actual facts, especially the 
statement that we have always ex- 
ported one third or more of our wheat 
crop. 

“That is a serious misstatement. 
The fact is that in the 10 years be- 
fore World War II the percentage 
was 6. Your Department of Agricul- 
ture can certify to this. Your asser- 
tion that recent price advances are 
due to buying by ‘gamblers’ on the 
Chicago Board of Trade and other 
exchanges is equally wrong, and we 
would not belong to such institutions 
if that were the case. It seems to us 
that blaming the grain exchanges for 
the present high prices is like adding 
insult to injury resulting from the 
fact that although the war has been 
over for two years our government 
agencies are still doing the entire 
export wheat business, which is tan- 
tamount to the entire grain export 
business of this country. The govern- 
ment thus continues depriving the 
private grain exporters of conducting 
a business which has been in exist- 
ence for centuries. Therefore, it is 
the government buying that. is fixing 
the price rather than any blame being 
rightly placed on our private concerns 
which have been put out of business 
by their own government. 

“Nor can the blame be placed on 
the free and open trading facilities 
of the Chicago Board or other ex- 
changes. Other conditions in other 
parts of the world thoroughly prove 
this, for instance, Canada, where they 
have no futures market in wheat, the 
price today is higher than ours and in 
Argentiria, where there is likewise no 
market, wheat is over $5 bu. Surely 
it seems about time that our gov- 
ernment practice what it preaches 
and give the grain business back to 
the private trade instead of continu- 
ing the un-American, bureaucratic 
handling of raw materials. Does it 
hot behoove us to hasten back to 
democracy at home if that is the kind 
of government we want other coun- 
tries to adopt?” 





Hearing 





(Continued from page 12) 


‘cheaper. There will be no speculator 
in the cash market. The mills will 
have to have wheat, and when they 
80 out for wheat it will meet the 
agents of the federal government.” 
“In the face of the farmers’ ten- 
dency to hold wheat and the present 
Poor prospectus for the 1948 winter 
Wheat crop,” Mr. Cate said, “the huge 
demands for foreign shipment cannot 
fail to have a profound effect upon 
the market. Flour millers must keep 
looking ahead to the wheat situation, 
and these conditions are bound to 
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make them uneasy and to lead them 
in a competitive effort to secure 
wheat, which can only result, as a 
matter of course, in higher prices. We 
have no recommendations to make. 
The policy of overseas relief is de- 
termined by the highest government 
sources and we must comply with 
that policy. Presumably the people 
support the policy and if so the price 
necessary to bring the supplies out 
should be accepted as inevitable. We 
get nowhere by blaming the prices on 
speculators, for if there were no 
speculators, or for that matter if 
there were no grain exchanges, the 
shortage of supplies would still result, 
as it always does in any market, in 
increased prices.” 

Rep. George H. Bender of Ohio, 
chairman of the committee, stated 
after the hearings that President 
Truman has added “confusion to the 
nation’s food problem.” In the last 
two weeks, Mr. Bender pointed out, 
CCC has bought 40 million bushels of 
wheat, yet the President is trying 
to name the boards of trade as cul- 
prits in the grain price advance. 

Mr. Dean urged that larger 
amounts of flour, in relation to wheat, 
be shipped on the relief program, 
pointing out that even a 10% increase 
in flour shipments would provide ex- 
tra millfeed equivalent to 13 million 
bushels of corn. 


Competition Keen 


“Here is the key to the price situa- 
tion,” Mr. Theis said. “Farmers still 
own fully half of the wheat produced 
and are showing a marked reluctance 
to sell. The government is making 
frantic efforts to secure wheat, and 
mills must have wheat at any cost 
to keep their plants operating. The 
competition for the small and dwin- 
dling supply of wheat available in 
commercial channels accounts for the 
upward surge of prices. Every busi- 
ness man and every economist will 
understand that the supply and de- 
mand situation now present in wheat 
fully accounts for the rise in prices. 

“While a clear-headed view of the 
reasons leaves no doubt that the gov- 
ernment’s numerous inflationary pol- 
icies and its extraordinary effort to 
drain the country of its wheat sup- 
plies are the cause of this condition, 
wheat is singled out by the adminis- 
tration to divert public attention from 
these facts. Instead of meeting hon- 
estly and head on the reasons for 
higher prices the government assails 
the grain exchanges, condemns specu- 
lators and demands increases in mar- 
gins as a cure.” 

Estimating that a 500 million-bushel 
export program as proposed in the 
national capital would bring the car- 
ry-over of wheat down to 65 million 
bushels next July, Mr. Theis stressed 
that current weather conditions hold 
the possibility of a below average 
crop next year. 


View on Speculation 


“So far as appeared to the govern- 
ing board of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade,” Mr. Theis said, “there has 
been in the market this year no un- 
due speculation. Speculation is inher- 
ent in the grain business from the 
time the grain is planted until it is 
consumed, and it is impossible to 
eliminate it, so that the exchanges 
are firmly of the opinion that specu- 
lation is not only proper but abso- 
lutely essential and is a desirable 
equalizer of prices. 

“Nor is it the exchange view that 
undue speculation is more than a 
passing phase for the reason that for 
every purchase of wheat there must 
be a sale, and the market contains 
within itself its own corrective. As 


the price tends to become too high, 
more speculators are attracted to the 
selling side, and the market tends 
to level off. 

“T call especial attention to the fact 
that the matter of margins is in- 
volved only in the transactions in the 
futures market, and fundamentally 
there is present in the situation to- 
day conditions operating in the cash 
market for grain which are responsi- 
ble for the rise in prices.” 

Mr. Crawford said that in his opin- 
ion speculators in the futures market 
over a long period of time, and with- 
out corners or manipulations, are not 
a dominant price factor. In the last 
analysis, the price of commodities is 
governed by the basic forces of sup- 
ply and demand, he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN 
SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United 





States, as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), on Oct. 11: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 

Baltimore. 3,023 353 6 41 49 
Boston ... 480 oe oa oe ms 
Buffalo 6,109 255 3,685 66 588 

Afloat .. 780 es és re as 
Chicago .. 6,198 2,668 4,678 175 886 
Duluth ... 13,341 2 4,140 417 4,035 
Ft. Worth. 12,086 365 550 et 14 
Galveston. 624 oe oe Se 
Hutchinson 13,245 ee os os o's 
Ind’apolis.. 2,600 742 189 92 1 
Kan. City. 38,630 555 803 112 396 
Milwaukee. 370 9 408 -- 4,298 
Minne’polis 3,695 623 5,179 2,341 12,202 
New Orl. . 55 30 116 2 ee 
New York. 106 10 53 1 es 
Omaha ... 10,608 830 1,685 355 423 
Peoria ... ge 441 31 as 40 
Philad’phia 2,071 9 aT 0 13 
Sx. City .. 85 187 1,075 7 96 
St. Joseph 65,272 401 1,271 2 109 
St. Louis . 8,010 153 1,360 1 9 
Wichita .. 8,584 é> 43 a 9 
On canal . 298 oe ve o% ee 
On lakes . 1,111 

Total ..137,381 7,633 25,272 3,610 23,168 
Total Oct. 

12,1946. 80,218 3,033 19,169 1,156 18,191 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 9, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 15,690 1,705 4,874 7,996 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,009 ee 363 155 
Churchill ...... 110 ee 2 a 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

WEREED cvctsers 63 we 248 905 

See 16,872 1,705 5,488 9,055 

Year ago ..... 18,402 1,700 7,948 10,733 

Receipts during week ending Oct. 9: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,831 529 1,418 1,582 
Pacific seaboard. 552 re, ee 38 
Churchill ...... €¢ és T' ee 
Other terminals* 4 o° 55 103 

Totals ........ 6,387 529 1,498 1,724 


Shipments during week ending Oct. 9: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Lake 





bopedeves 3,965 386 695 1,174 
BER we eadteses 22 3 59 16 
Milled or 
processed ... i) +s 141 69 
Pacific seaboard-— 
OOSBM occ gcees 265 as ee ys 
RAR Fs cccesens 67 es 54 15 
Churchill ..... * es és ot ee 
Other terminals* 8 oe 19 10 
PORGES— cccvedes 4,336 389 969 1,283 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. l- 
Oct. 9, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 39,508 3,151 12,256 13,382 
os 288 199 


Pacific seaboard. 2,862 
Churchill ...... 2,969 ee és Se 
Other terminals* 117 es 213 843 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Oct. 9, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 28,749 2,215 9,771 7,425 
Pacific seaboard. 4,229 oe 491 132 
Churchill ...... 4,976 ee ee ee 
Other terminals* 135 ov 270 176 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 

week ending Sept. 27, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Minneapolis. 1,414 592 151 187 4,389 3,219 

Duluth .... 458 165 254 69 906 413 
Week ending Oct. 4: 

Minneapolis. 1,195 444 213 189 5,004 3,425 
Duluth .... 408 118 323 108 991 458 
Week ending Oct. 11: 
Minneapolis. 1,367 6554 187 
Duluth 626 1,238 151 


83 5,513 3,559 
99 1,366 1,484 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Trading in rye flour is still 
confined to small lots, Bakers apparently 
haven’t much confidence in present price 
levels, so will not purchase more. than 
their minimum requirements. Occasionally, 
a bid is received for what nowadays is 
regarded as a round lot, for three to 
four months delivery, but the price indi- 
cated is usually too low for considera- 
tion. Pure white rye flour is held at $7.45 
@7.55 sack, cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium at 20¢ less and pure dark all the 
way from $5.55 to $6.05. 

Cleveland: Rye flour, in sympathy with 
wheat flour, advanced last week approxi- 
mately 30¢ sack. The advance failed to 
attract attention from either bakers or 
jobbers. The trade at this time seems 
content to buy as their needs demand, 
and no one seems to be interested in 
making further commitments. Quotations: 
patent white rye $8@8.20, medium rye 
$7.80@8. 

Pittsburgh: Although wholesale bakers 
increased the price of rye bread 1¢ last 
week there was little interest in making 
any large or long term commitments for 
rye flour. Rye flour prices are higher. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: rye flour, 
fancy white $7.85@7.95, medium $7.55@ 
7.65, dark $6.65@6.75, blended $7.20. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white 
patent $9.10. 
Philadelphia: Some mill representatives 


report an improved inquiry for rye flour, 
but actual sales are few and far between, 
principally because there is a wide differ- 
ence of ideas on price. Others say there 
is no evidence of interest in the dark 
flour since their customers purchased when 
the market was lower. At any rate, buying 
activity is on a minimized basis. The quota- 
tion on rye white of $8.25@8.75, compares 
with $7.80@7.90 a week earlier. 

Atlanta: Demand very light; trend easier; 
supply ample; rye white $8.25@8.40, dark 
generally quoted $2@3 less. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced 15@ 
25¢ the past week. This was not conducive 
to buying, and sales were again scattered 
and in single cars only. White patent rye 
$7.68@8, medium $7.37@7.50, dark $6.05 
@6.88. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 25@30¢ sack. 
Sales and shipping directions show some 
improvement. Pure white $7.80, medium 
$7.50, dark $5.80, rye meal $6.80. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is good. 
Supplies are fair and the trend is firm. 
Prices are unchanged from the previous 
week. Quotations: white $8.50, medium 
$8, dark. $7.75. 

New York: Sales of rye flour improved 
among all classes of the trade. Pure white 
patents $7.85@8.25. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 11, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





BOSOM cc ccsscce 

Buffalo ........ oe ad 10 “¢ 
MRORE. woccccee es 112 oe e 

BOW ZOEK .nccee 4 3 
REED. ca veacee oe 116 10 3 

Oct. 4, 1947 ... é\s 235 10 2 

Oct. 12, 1946 5,182 ve 107 303 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Oct. 11, 1947, and Oct. 12, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American—, -—in bond—, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
11, 12, 11, 12, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
en 171,468 102,274 4,233 
OGG sev cates 7,793 3,22 vee ods 
ORE. ivicnecss 27,540 21,017 112 bee 
See 4,070 1,399 10 107 
Barley ...... 28,459 21,821 joe 305 
\ Flaxseed 6,930 4,103 eee ese 
Soybeans .... 189 2,133 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and a float in Canada markets Oct. 11 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 33,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 730,000 (287,000); rye, 10,000 
(none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for Oct. 11 and Oct. 18, at 
Kansas City: 





BRAN Oct. 11 Oct. 18 
October ...... $....@t62.25 $....@%61.90 
November - «+. @t62.50 62.50@ 62.65 
December -++-@t62.60 «+ «+ @*62.75 
January ...... -».-@t62.50 62.60@ 63.00 
February ..... 62.00@ 62.25 62.60@ 63.00 
March ........ 62.00@ 62.25 62.60@ 63.00 

SHORTS— 

October ...... $75.00@ 75.65 $77.85@ 78.25 
November 71.00@ 73.25 73.50@ 74.25 
December 70.00@ 71.50 72.00@ 72.75 
January ...... 69.00@ 69.25 70.25@ 70.50 
February ..... 69.00@ 69.25 70.25@ 70.50 
March ........ 69.55@ 70.00 70.50@ 70.60 
Sales (tons) .. 1,200 840 
*Sale. tAsked. {Bid. 








Hamilton W. Putnam 


HEADS DIVISION — Hamilton W. 
Putnam has been appointed to the 
head of the food research division in 
the laboratories of the Central Soya 
Co., Inc. Mr. Putnam has been man- 
ager of the laboratories of the Ingle- 
heart unit of General Foods Corp. at 
Evansville, Ind., for the past four 
years. He succeeds Homer Kuehn, 
who has been promoted to the Fort 
Wayne offices of Central Soya. Mr. 
Putnam is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Denver and is a member of 
the American Chemical Society, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, the American Society of 
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Leo Potishman 


Bakery Engineers and the Institute 
of Food Technologists. He will make 
his home in Decatur, Ind. 

TRANSIT SEPARATES—Leo Potish- 
man, president of the Transit Grain 
Co., Fort Worth, announced recently 
that the feed department of the or- 
ganization will operate as a separate 
company, doing business as Feed 
Products, with offices on the eighth 
floor of the Neil P. Anderson Bldg., 
Fort Worth. The personnel and op- 
erations of the grain department of 
the Transit Grain Co. will remain the 
same and will continue to do business 


Ronald J. Gibbs 


as the Transit Company, Mr. Potish- 
man said. ; 
RECREATION DIRECTOR—Ron- 
ald J. Gibbs, manager of the Spring- 
field, Ill., plant of Pillsbury Mills, 


' Inc., has been appointed to the new- 


ly-established post of director of rec- 
reations for the company. Mr. Gibbs 
is an official in the National Football 
League, and is a third generation em- 
ployee of Pillsbury. He has been em- 
ployed by the company since 1929, 
and was appointed plant manager in 
1942. He will be succeeded at Spring- 
field by R. J. Kerber, former plant 
manager at Buffalo. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Visitors in New York with the ex- 
port department, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, included K. H. Hammer, 
agent in Honduras, who is traveling 
in the U.S. From Caracas on busi- 
ness and pleasure trips are Jose M. 
Acosta of Acosta Hnos., Rafael To- 
ledo of Francisco Garcia & Cia., and 
Rafael Boada from Camana, Vene- 
zuela. Luis Guzman Brito of Guzman 
Alfaro & Cia., Caracas, who is in the 
U.S. to place his son and daughter 
in school in the East, was another 
South American caller in the Pills- 
bury offices. 

o 


J. A. MacNair, H. J. Greenbank & 
Co., New York, has returned from a 
month’s vacation in New England 


and reports the New Hampshire and: 


Vermont mountains a blaze of color. 
* 


Fred W. Lake, president of the Col- 
orado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
was in New York for about a week’s 
business and pleasure trip, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Lake. He called on 
many of the trade in the daytime, and 
saw thé bétter shows on several eve- 
nings. 

® 


Eric J. Kitely, cereal entomologist, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, stopped in at the offices of the 
Millers National Federation in Chi- 
cago Oct. 15. 

* 


Among those attending the hear- 
ings in Kansas City last week held 
by the congressional price investigat- 


ing subcommittee for the midwestern 
area, headed by Rep. George H. Ben- 
der (R., Ohio), were J. O. McClintock, 
vice president, Continental Grain Co., 
Chicago, and president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; J. A. Higgons, ZIJr., 
executive vice president, National As- 
sociation of Commodity Exchanges 
and Allied Trades, Inc., Chicago; Hu- 
bert Holloway of the Institute of 
Public Relations, New York, and Jo- 
seph W. Hicks, Joseph W. Hicks 
Agency, Chicago public relations 
counsel, 
s 

James F. Bell, chairman of the 
board, and Harry A. Bullis, president, 
General Mill, Inc., Minneapolis, were 
New York visitors during the week. 

. 


Donald 8S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, returned to Kansas City Oct. 16 


STATE FIRE INSPECTOR STARTS 
(ACCIDENTAL) FIRE 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS—Everyone 
is apt to make mistakes, and accord- 
ing to the Scott City (Kansas) News, 
fire inspectors are no exception. When 
a smouldering fire was found recent- 
ly in the local George E. Gano 
Grain Corp. elevator, it was discov- 
ered that a state fire inspector who 
had been making a routine check-up 
left an electric drop cord in the pit, 
starting the blaze. Only minor dam- 
age resulted. 





after a two-week motor trip which 
covered 4,730 miles. All but five days 
of the time were spent on the road, 
Mr. Eber said, and the journey took 
him to Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland 
and back to Kansas City. 

@ 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Co., is now 
sitting up for a short time each day 
and has the bandages off part of the 
time. He is still limited to one tele- 
phone call a day and his visitors are 
limited to close friends and the 
family. 

ee 

Loren W. Johnson, general manager 
of the Kansas Grain Co., Kansas City, 
left the week of Oct. 13 on a trip to 
several eastern cities. 

+ 

Howard Halbeck, traffic manager, 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Halbeck are taking a motor 
vacation through the Great Lakes 
region. 

& 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, called on mills in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota Oct. 15-17. 

-” 


Harvey W. Clements, for 18 years 
manager of the Chicago general sales 
office, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was honor 
guest last month at a dinner at the 
Bismarck Hotel celebrating his 35th 
anniversary with the company. Ex- 
cept for one year in the New York 
sales office, Mr. Clements has been 
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steadily with the Chicago sales divi- 
sion through his 35 years of service. 
He was appointed to his present posi- 
tion in 1930. 

& 


King P. Aitken, Jr., sales director, 
grocery products division, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, is calling on 
the southern trade. 

s 

Dana E. Cunningham, salesman for 
General Mills, Inc., from the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., area, was in Buffalo last 
week, one of the objects of his visit 
being to help along the candidacy of 
his wartime friend, Edward R. Sulli- 
van, who rescued him from drowning 
during the invasion of New Guinea. 
Mr. Sullivan is the Republican candi- 
date for council from the South dis- 
trict. 

* 


Albert L. Wistner, bakery equip- 
ment dealer, and George R. Bennett, 
food broker, have been appointed on 
a citizens’ food committee in Buffalo 
to work with national and state com- 
mittees to save food for Europe. 


Theodore C. Jewett, vice president 
and a director of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Buffalo, has been elected 
a director of the Erie County Savings 
Bank. 

2 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed, for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., in Oklahoma and Texas, 
has returned from a visit to Texas 
cities. 

* 


M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed; for the south- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., is in a local hospital undergoing 
dental surgery. 


W. H. Williams, vice president and 
secretary of the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., has been made a member 
of the big gifts committee of the 1947 
Community Chest drive of Shawnee. 

¥ 

Earl Herman Schafer, grandson of 
the founder of the Maney Milling Co., 
was married to Miss Sarah Jacque- 
line Hill, Beverly Hills Cal., in Omaha 
Oct. 19. The younger Mr. Schafer’s 
father is Earl F. Schafer, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company. 
The couple will live in Omaha after a 
honeymoon trip to New Orleans, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 


Wallace Moody, president and 
treasurer of the Moody & Thomas 
Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio, was in 
Cleveland recently calling on his 
trade acquaintances. 


Cc. ©. Kelly, president and gener:l 
manager of the William Kelly Mi'!- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, returned 
from a vacation spent in Colorado, 
and P. H. Baum, vice president ard 
director of sales, left for a brief busi- 
ness trip to St. Louis. 


Cc. D. Jennings, president of the 
C. D. Jennings Grain Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, and Mrs. Jennings left 
for an extended vacation trip which 
will take them to Colorado and the 
Black Hills. 


Miss Janice McMillan, Atlanta, 
member of the office staff of the 
Georgia Bakers Council, will be ma:- 
ried on Nov. 1 to L. B. Parrish in that 
city. Miss McMillan will be given in 
marriage by her uncle, C. M. MeMil- 
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lan, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Candy Wholesalers Assn., 
Washington, D. C., former secretary 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. and 
the Georgia Bakers Council. 

* 


A. Kaplan of the traffic department 
of the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was a week-end guest of 
Victor Davis of the Western Terminal 
Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr. 
Davis formerly was with Interna- 
tional at Minneapolis. 

a 

Ewing Burns, vice president, Con- 
solidated Flour. Mills Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a two weeks’ trade 
trip throughout the southeastern 


states. 
oe 


Elmo Merrill, treasurer and general 
manager, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, was a recent visitor 
at the office of Charles B. Moore, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Wichita (Kan- 
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sas)*Flour Mills Co. Mr. Merrill was 
on the way home from a vacation 
spent in California. 


E. B. Sewell, Jr., manager of the 
Willis Norton Co., Wichita, is on an 
extended business trip in the East. 


& 

Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour 
broker, has returned to that city after 
business trips to Alabama and South 
Carolina. 

e 


Faber A. Bollinger, secretary of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., Atlanta, 
served as general chairman for. the 
kickoff dinner Oct. 16 marking the 
official opening of Atlanta’s Commun- 
ity Chest campaign. 

we 

Clarence Elsas, vice president Ful- 

toneBag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 


making a tour of his company’s 
plants, is-in Minneapolis this week. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Medical Journal Suggests No Action 
Now, but Further Research, on Agene 


Commenting upon the present sta- 
tus of the problem that has arisen in 
connection with canine hysteria re- 
sulting from diets which include 
Agene-treated flour, the British medi- 
cal journal, The Lancet, states its 
belief that the whole subject should 
remain in the field of investigation 
and that no action at the moment is 
called for. The Lancet’s statement, 
which appears in its issue of Aug. 23, 
follows: 

“At first blush it might be sug- 
gested that the use of Agene as an 
improver in milling technique should 
be stopped, and it is true that there 
are possible substitutes. But a fuller 
consideration tends to discount any 
precipitate action. As already stated, 
Agene has been very extensively used 
for over 25 years in the preparation 
of flour for baking. No toxic symp- 
toms in man, traceable to Agenized 
bread, have ever been recognized... . 


“Agene is an easily controllable . 


improver and should not be lightly 
discarded; such discard would prob- 
ably open the door to a number of 
alternatives which are by no means 
easily subjected to scrutiny and con- 
cerning which experience is largely 
lacking. 

“At the moment, while recognizing 
these observations, we do not think 
the position calls for action. We think 
rather that the whole subject should 
remain in the field of investigation, 
with the double approach by medical 
research and by industry. 

“Some alarm may be created by 
irresponsible people in the public mind 
—a thing not easily avoided. But 
panic among those who guide the pol- 
icy of a great industry, and still more 
among those who safeguard the com- 
mon health, would be out of place and 
inexcusable.” ; 


Nutritionists’ View Asked 


As reported in The Northwestern 
Miller last week, the Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National Re- 
search Council has been asked by the 
Food and Drug Administration to 
make recommendations on the use of 
Agene as a maturing agent in the 
Milling of wheat flour. The cereals 
Subcommittee of the board consider- 
ed the matter at a meeting held Oct. 
ll in Ithaca, N. Y., and Dr. R. R. 
Williams, chairman of the subcom- 
Mittee, was instructed to prepare a 
Statement for the further considera- 


tion of the board at a meeting to be 
held in Washington Nov. 7 and 8, 
at which time the recommendations 
asked for may be submitted. 


Background and Studies 


Immediately following receipt in 
this country of the report by Sir Ed- 
ward Mellanby in the British Medical 
Journal (December, 1946) of symp- 
toms of “running fits” in dogs fed 
on large diets of Agenized flour, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, Belleville, N. J., 
sponsor of the Agene process, which 
has been widely used in the milling 
industry for the past 25 years, direct- 
ed the attention of the Food and Drug 
Administration to this work and 
simultaneously made arrangements 
with Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, University 
of Wisconsin nutritional expert, to 
conduct dog feeding studies. At the 
same time, FDA undertook an exten- 
sive investigation of the subject. 

The Wisconsin experiments verified 
the British reports of canine hysteria 
from diets containing large percent- 
ages of Agene-treated flour. The scope 
of the experiments was then broad- 
ened to include other research in- 
stitutions, the effect of maturing- 
bleaching agents other than Agene, 
and the effects on animals other than 
dogs. 

Overdoses Used 

These tests disclosed that no other 
aging or bleaching processes are im- 
plicated and that cats and rabbits, 
when fed heavy overdoses of Agenized 
flour, developed abnormalities, but 
that guinea pigs, monkeys, rats, 
chickens and hamsters did not de- 
velop symptoms. The investigators 
point out that this information must 
be coupled with negative results from 
voluntary human feeding tests and 
the lack of any evidence of any ef- 
fect on the human race after 25 years 
of widespread use of the Agene proc- 
ess (equivalent, according to Wallace 
& Tiernan computations to 3 billion 
man years). In the animal feeding 
tests, overdoses of nitrogen trichloride 
were employed and the subjects were 
placed on diets consisting of 80 to 
90% of such overtreated flour or 
bread made therefrom. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
is empowered to act on evidence of 
harmfulness to humans. However, be- 
cause of the fact that the experi- 
mental results were based on over- 
dosages or abnormal diets (absent, of 
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EX-OPA FRATERNITY MEETING—A luncheon given by the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Minneapolis in honor of Dr. R. B. Heflebower of the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., was also the occasion for a re- 
union of three men prominently identified with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration during the war period. Shown in the picture above are 
Atherton Bean, executive vice president of the International Milling Co., 
Dr. Heflebower, and C. D. McNeal, director of the business analysis de- 
partment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. The honored guest at the luncheon was 
economic advisor to the deputy administrator for prices in the OPA; Mr. 
Bean was head of the cereals, feeds, seeds and agricultural chemicals 
section, and Mr. McNeal was deputy administrator for prices at the time 
OPA expired. Hosts at the luncheon were J. N. Peyton, president of the 
bank, O. S. Powell, first vice president and Paul W. McCracken, director 
of research. Other guests, in addition to the three men pictured above, 
included executives of flour milling companies in Minneapolis. An infor- 
mal discussion was held following the luncheon of probable price trends 
and government policies with respect to grain, grain products and other 


foodstuffs. 





course, in the normal human diet) and 
because of the importance of the 
Agene process to the entire economy, 
including wheat grower, miller and 
baker, it has avoided drawing pre- 
mature conclusions or taking precipi- 
tate action. 





Flour Review 
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week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 4,- 
035,819 sacks, compared with 4,012,- 
142 sacks in the previous week and 
3,798,144 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,801,878 and three years 
ago 3,557,969. Flour production in- 
creased 41,000 sacks in Buffalo over 
last week, 13,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 28,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast while production de- 
creased 48,000 sacks in the North- 
west and 106,000 in the Southwest. 
There was increase of 24,000 sacks in 
the production of the Northwest over 
a week ago and 58,000 in the South- 
west while production decreased 1,- 
000 sacks in Buffalo, 6,000 in the Cen- 
tral and Southeast and 51,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


DEATHS 


Bruce Manley Hughes, 47, Puritan 
Mills, Atlanta, well known grain and 
feed expert, died Oct. 14 at his home 
in that city. Mr. Hughes, a native of 
Nashville, Tenn., had lived in Atlanta 
for almost 30 years. Having spent his 
life in the grain and feed business, he 
was recognized as a specialist in the 
production and marketing of those 
products. He is credited with origi- 
nating many of the brand names used 
by Puritan Mills, including the My-T- 











Pure line. In addition to serving Puri- 
tan Mills in an advisory capacity, Mr. 
Hughes was also sales manager for 
a short period. Active in religious af- 
fairs, Mr. Hughes was a deacon of 
the North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, a member of the Atlanta 
Athletic Club and the Masons. 


Emma Miller Smith, 64, wife of 
Thomas L. Smith, chairman of the 
board of directors, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, and founder of the 
Town Improvement Assn. of Summit, 
N. J., died Oct. 13 at her home in 
Summit. Surviving, in addition to 
Mr. Smith, are three sons and a 
daughter. 


P. J. Weber, 56, general manager 
of M. J. Neahr & Co., Chicago bag 
manufacturer, died Oct. 10. He had 
been with M. J. Neahr & Co. for 
about 22 years. He was an active 
member of the Chicago Feed Club, and 
was well known in the trade. He is 
survived by his widow, two brothers 
and three sisters. 


H. C. Becker, president, C. Becker 
Milling Co., Red Bud, IIll., died in a 
St. Louis hospital Oct. 15 after a 
short illness. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


\NEW OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 
~ NAMED BY GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two new direc- 
tors and two officers of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. were elected at the 
annual meeting of stockholders and 
directors. All present officers were re- 
elected. 

Shreve M. Archer, president of the 
company, announced that C. M. Har- 
denbergh and R. W. Capps were add- 
ed to the board of directors, and that 
new officers appointed are W. J. 
Hoofe, vice president in charge of 
public and industrial relations, and 
S. S. Adair, controller. 

Mr. Hardenbergh is president of 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., and 
Mr. Capps is a vice president of the 
A-D-M company. 








Sanitation Featured at Meeting 
of Self-Rising Flour Institute 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Sanita- 
tion was featured at the meeting of 
the Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., 
held Oct. 10 with over 50 attending. 

Presiding over the meeting was J. 
R. Smithson, Attala Co., Kosciusko, 
Miss., president of the organization. 
Mr. Smithson made a short talk, say- 
ing the purpose of the gathering was 
“not to clean plants but to make them 
cleaner when we go home,” since san- 
itation is a most important subject to 
all connected with the industry. 

Meaning of sanitation in flour 
plants and flour products under the 
U.S. Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
was the subject of a paper given by 
Dr. K. L. Milstead, chief of the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, station of the Food 
and Drug Administration. He gave a 
full discussion of the subject, sug- 
gesting at the start that millers and 
others recognize their problems and 
attack them openly. He discussed 
direct problems found in the flour 
industry, reading sections of the act 
applicable to the industry. 

In explaining the status of the food 
inspector, Dr. Milstead said that the 
inspector was in plants to report facts 
but that he would also give advice, 
if asked, on how to comply with the 
Food and Drug Act. “Your responsi- 
bility,” he said, “is to provide your- 
self with clean raw products, package 
correctly and ship when you want.” 

The food inspection agency, accord- 
ing to Dr. Milstead, does not expect 
the impossible. He stressed the qual- 
ity of the raw products and clean 
plants. Millers, he said, should accept 
and grind only clean wheat and corn 
and, he suggested, those who pur- 
chase flour should inspect the mill 
from which they buy. 

Taking up conditions in the plants, 
Dr. Milstead gave specific instances 
of contamination in flour and corn 
meal and told of how “cleaning” 
would not get insects, etc., out of 
wheat or corn. 


Insect Control Program 


George B. Wagner, entomologist, 
department of biological control Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, followed 
Dr. Milstead with an address on keep- 
ing plants and floor stocks of flour 
free from insect infestation. 

“Some areas have less infestation 
than others,” said Mr. Wagner. “When 
you have diversified type of agricul- 
ture you will have more infestation.” 

As for some of the things that can 
be done about infestation, Mr. Wag- 
ner first described different kinds of 
insects that attack wheat. He brought 
out the point that commercial feeds 
often return insects to farms. It 
seemed a rather vicious circle as Mr. 
Wagner spoke of the farmer storing 
wheat where infested feed bags had 
been stored previously because, prob- 
ably in a hurry or due to lack of 
labor, the storage space was not 
cleaned or fumigated. 

Mr. Wagner brought out the point 
that double floors in mills are the 
“worst condition we can have; also 
double walls and ceilings.” He sug- 
gested taking out these “doubles” and 
leaving only singles if it was not 
possible to replace the “doubles” with 
masonry. 

Mr. Wagner explained how some 
machinery cannot be cleaned thor- 
oughly. He also told how some ma- 
chinery has contributed heavily to 
flour infestation. It is necessary, he 
stressed, to clean up after general 


fumigation and he suggested cleaning 
at least once every six weeks. Here 
Mr. Wagner said, “Don’t fumigate 
and then feed old stock back into the 
machinery.” And, he reminded, keep 
flour moving. . . When new flour 
comes in, be sure old flour is moved 
out in front.” 


Separate Flour, Feed Mills 


The manufacture of feeds came up 
again here as Mr. Wagner suggested 
having feed operations in a separate 
building and if this cannot be done, 
build a masonry wall between the 
flour and feed mills. 

Mr. Wagner drove home the point 
that a system is necessary regardless 
of the size of the mill. He said the 
production manager is entirely too 
busy to watch the plant and that 
some one person should have the job 
of keeping records on the date that 
clean-ups were made, etc. 

Used machinery and used contain- 
ers are two ways infestation gets in, 
according to Mr. Wagner, and there 
must be cooperation between the pro- 
ducer of the raw product and others 
concerned. In fact, there must be 
complete cooperation all down the 
line. 

Numerous questions followed on 
ways of checking for insects and Mr. 
Wagner explained the working of a 
chart, drawing diagrams as he had 
throughout his address. He also an- 
swered questions on general fumiga- 
tion and materials to use and said 
to get a guarantee from the fumiga- 
tion firm. Various kinds of sprays 
were discussed and materials that 
can be used on walls and window 
ledges when it does not come in con- 
tact with the flour itself. 

The afternoon session was given 
over to a talk by Robert B. Deen, 
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district agent, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, State College, Miss. Mr. 
Deen said that both rat-proofing and 
rat control could be accomplished but 
that without maintenance both rat- 
proofing and extermination would be 
wasted efforts. 

In using poison bait, Mr. Deen 
said, “be sure of the mixture as most 
fail to mix poison properly, and then 
be sure to place the bait properly. 
Take into consideration that rats 
sleep in the day and roam at night 
and have a better bait than feed or 
flour available and have it where the 
rats reach it before they do feed or 
flour. 

“Ninety-nine out of 100 will not 
put out enough bait,” said Mr: Deen. 
“Don’t educate rats—put out enough 
poison to kill as many rats as pos- 
sible, and keep the population down 
by having a maintenance crew.” He 
said that it was useless to adopt any 
“half-way” measures in getting rid of 
rats. 

Mr. Deen suggested getting the 
entire city to cooperate in a rat-proof- 
ing program, but nothing will do any 
good if the program is not maintained. 

The noon hour was given over to 
entertainment and this was in the 
form of a cocktail party and lunch- 
eon given by Werthan Bag Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The next meeting of the institute 
will be held in Memphis, Tenn., in 
April, 1948. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORRECTION 


In a report of the death of Mrs. 
Harry E. Kelly at Greeley, Colo., The 
Northwestern Miller Oct. 14 er- 
roneously listed Robert R. Clark as a 
survivor. Mr. Clark, who is associated 
with the Quaker Oats Co. at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and the son of the late 
William M. Clark, should have been 
listed among survivors in the item ap- 
pearing in the same issue concerning 
the death of William M. Clark. 
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A-D-M Announces 
Plans to Build 
More Capacity 


MINNEAPOLIS — An _= additional 
$6,200,000 expansion and moderniza- 
tion of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
facilities has been announced by 
Shreve M. Archer, president, bring- 
ing to $15 million the company’s ex- 
pansion program for 1947-48. 

New major projects will include a 
flaxseed-soybean solvent extraction 
plant in Minneapolis, a solvent extrac- 
tion plant at Decatur, Ill., for proc- 
essing soybeans, and a_ previously 
authorized processing mill, linseed oil 
refinery and feed plant at Kenedy, 
Texas. 

Eleven other major expansion proj- 
ects are nearing completion, or are al- 
ready completed and in operation. 
They include an extraction plant for 
dual operation on flaxseed and soy- 
beans, a drying oil bodying and dis- 
tillation plant and an extraction plant 
for reclaiming oil from waste bleach- 
ing materials, all in Minneapolis; con- 
struction of facilities for the manu- 
facture of feeds at Mankato, Minn.; 
an oil refinery at Decatur, Ill., for the 
production of edible and industrial 
oils. 

Modernization of the company’s lin- 
seed plant at Fredonia, Kansas; mod- 
ernization of the company’s linseed 
mill and also a new vegetable oil 
bodying plant, both at Edgewater, 
N. J.; flax storage facilities at Ken- 
edy, Texas; an addition to the com- 
pany’s present oil refinery at Los 
Angeles, and a new plant for the 
processing of flaxseed fiber at Monte- 
video, Minn. 

Also contemplated is still another 
plant for the processing of flaxseed 
fiber, to be erected in Minnesota at 
a site yet to be selected. 





Department 


WASHINGTON — For § several 
months the State Department has 
been studying a proposal of Clinton 
P. Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, which would establish under 
congressional charter a trading cor- 
poration to handle surplus agricul- 
tural commodities and other prod- 
ucts without regard to price or 
profits. 

“The state department is vigor- 
ously opposed to this type of or- 
ganization on the grounds that its 
aims are directly opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the International Trade Or- 
ganization which it has worked so 
strenuously to create. 

According to State Department 
spokesmen, this proposed export trad- 
ing corporation would be authorized 
to sell surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties to foreign nations either in ex- 
change for national currencies with- 
out regard to their exchange value 
or in exchange for the commodities 
or products of these countries or 
to expedite international trading 
through a three-way barter between 
this. nation and two other foreign 
nations. 

The proposed charter was draft- 
ed by U. S.- Department of Agri- 
culture attorneys, it is learned, and 
the proposal is said to have been 


of State Opposes Barter 
Plan to Handle Surplus Farm Stocks 


discussed between Mr. Anderson and 
congressmen from the farm belt. 

The federal charter would be grant- 
ed unlimited funds and officered by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as 
chairman, the secretaries of agricul- 
ture and commerce and officials of 
the Export-Import Bank. 


U.S. Authorized to Trade 


Under the terms of the charter, 
the U.S. would be authorized to make 
barter deals for either goods or com- 
modities which private trade was 
unable at the time to handle. An 
example is cited as that of domestic 
tobacco, which is wanted by the Span- 
ish government, but which cannot 
be completed as private. trade or 
banking cannot handle Spanish cur- 
rency. Under the charter, USDA, 
through the corporation, would sell 
tobacco to the Spanish government 
and accept pesetas at current ex- 
change rate and hold them until 
some stabilization terms had been 
reached. 


The State Department offers scv- 
eral specific objections to the charter 
in addition to expressing general dis- 
approval. For example, they say it 
provides a means for dumping of sur- 
pluses which is expressly disapproved 
by the terms of the ITO agreements. 





Also it sets up obstacles to private 
trade in this way. A private trader 
might have under negotiation the 
purchase of a commodity with a 
country with a stabilized currency or 
with one with credit in this country. 
Under the bartering authorizations of 
the proposed corporation and a third 
country a proposed barter might in- 
tervene in the direct dealing between 
a domestic exporter and the solvent 
foreign nation and in this way upset 
the negotiations. 

The ITO, according to State De- 
partment officials, is definitely op- 
posed to state-to-state trading pro- 
posals except under very unusual con- 
ditions and specific limitations pro- 
vided in the ITO charter, and conse- 
quently are in opposition to the trad- 
ing corporation proposal of Mr. An- 
derson. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. BRADLEY TO SPEAK 


CHICAGO — Dr. William Bradley, 
head of the research laboratories, 
American Institute of Baking, will be 
the guest speaker at the Nov. 3 din- 
ner meeting of the Midwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at the Electric 
Club. His subject will be “The Respon- 
sibility of the AIB Laboratories to the 
Baking Industry.” 
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1948 Flaxseed 
Support Price 
Set at $6 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—A 1948 crop flax- 
seed goal of 4,300,000 acres and a 
price support of $6 bu., Minneapolis 
basis, U.S. No. 1 grade, were an- 
nounced last week by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The goal for 1948 is the same as 
this year’s planted acreage, and the 
price support is the same as in 1947, 
in order to encourage a continuing 
high level of production. Price sup- 
port differentials for locations other 
than Minneapolis and for No. 2 grade 
flaxseed will be announced later. 

USDA officials stated the support 
price will be continued at the 1947 
rate so as to enable producers to 
maintain flaxseed production at ap- 
proximately the 1947 volume. Plant- 
ings for the 1947 crop totaled 4,312,- 
000 acres, compared to 2,639,000 in 
1946. The 1947 crop has been esti- 
mated to yield about 39,980,000 bu., 
compared to 22,962,000 in 1946. 

Officials declared that large domes- 
tic production will be needed in 1948 
to meet the continuing high construc- 
tion and industrial demand for linseed 
oil in 1948-49. 


Goal Expected 


Spokesmen for the flaxseed indus- 
try said the government support fig- 
ure was about what they had ex- 
pected. R. L. Daniels, executive vice 
president of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., said that the support price would 
go far toward realization of the “fair- 
ly realistic” goal of 4,300,000 acres. 
Walter M. Gilruth, linseed oil division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., declared 
that the extension of the support price 
will tend to make more seed available 
for planting next year. 


Insurance Offered 


Federal crop insurance on the 1948 
flax crop will be offered in 48 coun- 
ties with 40 of these counties in the 
major flax-producing areas of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced. 

Minnesota will have 24 flax insur- 


ance counties and North Dakota 16. - 


South Dakota will have three flax in- 
surance counties, Kansas and Mon- 
tana two counties each, and Iowa one 
county. Imperial County in California 
has been selected for flax insurance, 
but this protection will be offered on 
the crop for harvest in 1949 due to 
the early planting season. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
offered crop insurance on flax on a 
national basis in 1945-46-47. Pre- 
miums paid by farmers exceeded 
losses paid by the corporation during 
the first two years of the program 
and the present outlook is for a favor- 
able experience in 1947. Recent leg- 
islation established a maximum of 50 
counties for flax insurance on the 
1948 crop, compared with the 232 
counties in which flax insurance is in 
effect in 1947. 

While the majority of the flax in- 
surance counties will continue with 
Yield insurance which guarantees a 
Percentage of the average yield es- 
tablished for a farm or area, invest- 
ment insurance offering a definite 
cash coverage based on the cost of 

ucing the crop in the area will 

tried in several counties. However, 

only one plan will be offered in each 
county. 

Following are the states and coun- 
ties where federal crop insurance on 
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flax will be offered in 1948: 

Iowa—Osceola; Kansas—Allen and 
Anderson; Minnesota—Becker, Blue 
Earth, Brown, Clay, Goodhue, Kandi- 
yohi, Kittson, Lac Qui Parle, Lyon, 
Martin, Marshall, McLeod, Murray, 
Nobles, Norman, Olmstead, Polk, 
Pennington, Pope, Redwood, Roseau, 
Swift, Traverse and Wilkin; Mon- 
tana—McCone and Sheridan; North 
Dakota—Barnes, Benson, Cass, Grand 
Forks, LaMoure, McLean, Nelson, 
Pembina, Pierce, Ramsey, Richland, 
Steele, Stutsman, Traill, Walsh and 
Ward; South Dakota — Coddington, 
Day and Roberts. 
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sory measures until more definite in- 
formation is available with respect to 
the condition of the prospective crops 
for 1948. This leads to the conclusion 
that control measures, if they are to 
be proposed at all, will not be proposed 
until probably February or March. 


Control Act to Expire 


“In this connection, attention is 
directed to the fact that the export 
control act expires on Feb. 29, 1948. 
It can be expected that a very strong 
move will be made to extend the pro- 
visions of this act because control 
of exports will be necessary not only 
in connection with the emergency 
situation, but also in connection with 
the Marshall Plan—if, as and when 
that is put into effect. It is our judg- 
ment that Congress will approve an 
extension of these export controls. 

“Tt is possible that domestic con- 
trols on the use of grain may be pro- 
posed at the time the extension of 
the export control act is under con- 
sideration. However, it is more than 
likely that the domestic controls 
would be considered by different com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, and 
because of this fact, and the further 
fact that domestic controls are likely 
to run into considerable opposition 
in the Congress, consideration of the 
two subjects probably would be kept 
separate.” 





CCC Wheat 


(Continued from page 9) 


Although no official announcement 
has been made by the CCC and no 
such plan has yet been passed, the 
action is now under consideration 
and is in the discussion stage among 
the trade. Main objection to the plan 
is that when the wheat is delivered 
at terminals for exchange for ordi- 
nary proteins there will be little 
ordinary available. Traders declare 
that supplies of ordinary wheat are 
extremely short at preesnt. 

Meanwhile, the government bought 
3,780,000 bu. through the Kansas 
City regional office in the period Oct. 
13-18. Further procurement Oct. 17- 
20 totaled 125,000 bu., bringing the 
aggregate total obtained at Kansas 
City this year to 105,397,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DINNER MEETING OF FEED 
GROUP SET FOR OCT. 27 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
its regular monthly dinner meeting 
Oct. 27 at the Radisson Hotel, ac- 
cording to Wayne Fish, secretary. 

This meeting will coincide with the 
first day of the animal nutrition short 
course for feed manufacturers and 











dealers, which will be conducted by 
the department of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Oct. 27-28. 

Organizers of the short course have 
been invited as speakers at the feed 
association dinner, which will be at 
7 p.m., following a cocktail period 
beginning at 5:30 p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SETTLEMENT OF STRIKE 
BY KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS—The _ two- 
month-old strike of employees of the 
Kansas Milling Co. has been settled. 
All three controversial points causing 
the strike were agreed upon and set- 
tled as offered by the company prior 
to the strike, officials of the company 
said. 

Those points are: second millers are 
excluded from the bargaining unit; 
maintenance of membership is volun- 
tary on the part of the employee and 
may be discontinued at his request 
at any time; there will be no pay for 
holidays not worked. 

The employees, members of the 
Federation of Grain Processors 
(AFL) struck Aug. 11 and were out 
for more than two months. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WILLIAM CUNLIFFE GETS 
STANDARD BRANDS POST 


NEW YORK—William L. Cunliffe, 
president of the Canadian subsidiary 
of Standard Brands for the past two 
years, has been elected president of 
Standard Brands International with 
responsibility for the company’s busi- 
ness outside the U.S., James S. 
Adams, president of Standard Brands, 
Inc., has announced. 

The territory will include Canada, 
Great Britain, the European conti- 
nent, Asia, Africa and Central and 
South America. He joined the Fleisch- 
mann Co. in 1925 and has been gen- 
eral traffic manager and vice presi- 
dent in charge of production in Can- 
ada, before becoming president. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAMON PANIAGUA APPOINTED 


NEW YORK—Rudolph Vogel, over- 
seas manager at New York, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, announces 
the appointment of Ramon Paniagua 
as general representative, Cuban 
agents and customers, with headquar- 
ters in Havana. Mr. Paniagua is at 
present on a visit to the mills’ New 
York offices. 

—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS IN SOUTHWEST 


J. B. Neuhauser, flour miller and 
broker at Harrisburg, Pa., spent the 
week of Oct. 13 visiting old friends 
in the Southwest. Mr. Neuhauser was 
for a considerable time manager of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, which he still repre- 
sents in the Pennsylvania territory. 
He also owns and operates three 
small flour mills in that vicinity. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANA GRAIN AND FEED 
MEN TO MEET JAN. 19-20 


INDIANAPOLIS — The 47th an- 
nual convention of the Indiana Grain 
& Feed Dealers Association will be 
held in the Claypool Hotel here Jan. 
19-20, 1948, Fred K. Sale, secretary 
of the group, said recently. Plans are 
already under way by Phillip E. 
Legge, president, and Mr. Sale to 
make this meeting equally as impor- 
tant as meetings held in recent years. 
Grain dealers from adjoining states 
and terminal markets are cordially 
invited to attend, Mr. Sale empha- 
sized. 
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Milling Overhead 
Costs Up 7c Sack 
During Past Year 


CHICAGO—Production, sales and 
administrative costs per sack of flour 
during the 1946-47 crop year were 7¢ 
more than in the previous crop year 
despite a substantial rise in the op- 
erating rate. 

The Millers National Federation re- 
cently completed its analysis of mill- 
ing costs for the crop year ended June 
30 and points out in a current issue 
of the Hook-Up, federation publica- 
tion, that manufacturing costs have 
increased 43% in the past 10 years 
and that more than one third of the 
total increase came in the crop year 
just ended. 

“Another noticeable feature of the 
report is the clearly evident effect of 
higher wage rates as demonstrated 
by the jump of nearly 3¢ a sack in 
labor costs,” the review in the Hook- 
Up stated. “This, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the higher operating rate, 
suggests that rising wage rates have 
distinctly not been compensated for 
by increased productivity. It seems 
probable also that long hours of op- 
eration, involving a _ substantial 
amount of premium pay at overtime 
rates, are making themselves felt.” 

Other costs followed the general 
upward trend. Selling costs, after re- 
maining practically constant during 
the war years, jumped about 13% 
and administrative expenses were up 
about 18%, the analysis showed. 

“What is said here about increased 
costs refers to the year in which the 
industry operated at the highest rate 
ever known. Should a period develop 
in which operating rates are sharply 
reduced—and this might be the case 
any time—mill managers must expect 
a higher cost level to develop imme- 
diately than any of them have ever 
before experienced,” it was stated. 

The companies participating in the 
cost analysis report milled more than 
65% of the wheat flour manufactured 
in the U.S. during the crop year stud- 
ied, and included mills in all size 
groups and in all sections of the 
country. The results of the analysis 
may therefore be taken as conclusive 
as to the industry situation, the re- 
view pointed out. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. R. HETTELSATER 
LEAVES FOR MEXICO 


KANSAS CITY—A. R. Hettelsater, 
president of Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, left Oct. 
2Q for Mexico City where he will 
work with the Mexican government 
on a survey of milling structures of 
that country. The ultimate objective 
of the study is toward modernizing 
and enlarging the Mexican milling 
industry. 

Mr. Hettelsater returned early this 
month from a trip to South America 
where he completed arrangements 
for the construction of a corn mill 
in Argentina. The contract was ar- 
ranged with Contimar, S. A., an 
Argentine unit of the Continental 
Grain Co., of this country. 

Last week he returned from a 
business trip which took him to the 
company’s branch office in San Fran- 
cisco and also to Mexico City. 

Mr. Hettelsater plans to stay in 
Mexico for a week or ten days. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City:. Moderate improvement in 
bakery flour sales is evident in a scat- 
tered way, but the volume of new book- 
ings still is light and below average for 
this time of year. Family trade has shown 
little improvement and, although move- 
ment to consumers is good, this has not 
been reflected to any great extent in new 
sales by millers. Export trade remains 
very light. : 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged 33% of capacity, an improvement 
over the 19% figure a week earlier. A 
year ago bookings averaged 40% of ca- 
pacity. Only about a tenth of last week’s 
business was represented by sales for ex- 
port and PMA. 

Some scattered buying of bakery flours 
came particularly from eastern territories, 
where bread price advances were put into 
effect last week, and it seems likely that, 
as this pressure is eased, there may be 
some break in bakers’ resistance to pres- 
ent flour prices. Two major bakery chains 
purchased small amounts during the week, 
but otherwise larger buyers were inactive 
and the bulk of the small interest came 
from medium-sized independents. There was 
some averaging of purchases apparent. In- 
terest of cracker bakers was light, except 
for occasional small purchases, including 
light booking by one of the larger firms. 

Stepped-up consumer buying of family 
flour in some places so far has had no 
great effect on new sales by millers. Fam- 
ily booking was dull in most cases in 
the past week. Shipping directions are fair- 
ly good, however. Most of the apparent 
“run” on family flour appears to have oc- 
curred in larger industrial cities and has 
been mostly confined to low income areas. 


Not only flour, but other staples were 
affected. 
PMA was in the market for 190,000 


sacks of whole wheat flour during the 
week, which was purchased on a basis of 
$6.05@6.15, jutes, New York, a decidedly 
unattractive price, particularly for south- 
western mills. Denmark earlier in the week 
purchased 4,800 tons of 80% extraction 
flour at the equivalent of $6.16, Gulf, sacked, 
an even less interesting offer comparative- 
ly, which was booked by one company. 
Otherwise, there was no feature to export 
markets and new sales were confined to 
scattered small lots to Latin America 
against dribbling issues of shipping licenses 
for the fourth quarter. 

With new business lagging the rate of 
mill operations has decreased somewhat 
and there was a fairly sharp drop at some 
points in the past week. Meanwhile, many 
smaller mills which have a limited do- 
mestic trade were shutting down for in- 
definite periods. 

There was a fairly good demand for 
first clears, but other grades were slow 
and draggy. First clears gained 10¢ rela- 
tively during the week. Some sales were 
booked to cover export commitments pre- 
viously made. 

Wheat advances boosted flour prices and 
there was no offsetting strength in mill- 
feeds. The net gain in flour for the week 
was 6§@10¢ sack. 

Quotations Oct. 18, carlots, Kansas City, 
sacked: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7@7.10, standard patent $6.90@7, straight 
$6.75@6.85; established brands family flour 
$7.15@8.25, family patents $6.95@7.10; first 
clears $5.65@5.75, second clears $5.30@ 
5.45, high ash clears $4.90@4.95; soft wheat 
short patent $7.65@7.85, straight $6.60@6.80, 
cake flour $7.70@7.90. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 8 quiet, 3 slow, 4 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 85%, 
compared with 19% the previous week and 
50% a year ago. There were no exports, 
and the domestic sales were divided 60% 
to the family buyers and 40% to the bak- 
ers. Operations averaged 85%, compared 
with 93% a week ago and 78% a year 
ago. Prices closed 10@20¢ higher. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-1lb. 
cottons, Oct. 18, carlots: family short pat- 
ent $6.60@8.20, standard patent $6.45@8; 
bakery unenriched short patent $7.05@7.15, 
standard patent $7@7.10, straight grade 
$6.95@7.05. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
classes 


Omaha: Slightly increased flour sales were 
noted last week, but millers explained that 
such sales were made to flour consumers 
who had scraped the bottom of the bar- 
rel. Both family and bakery customers 
made flour bookings during the week de- 
spite the higher prices. Those consum- 
ers who did make purchases asked for 
immediate shipment, which was impossible 
in most cases. Millers were busy working 
on back orders. 

Production was on a full time basis at 
three Omaha mills. Milling executives have 
begun to worry over the condition of next 
year’s wheat crop due to the extremely 
dry weather in this area. If there is no 
rain in this section of the wheat belt 
before the end of the month, serious dam- 
age to the crop is expected. 

Some export business was reported. Clears 
seemed to dominate the export allotments 
which, it is said, are destined for Eng- 








land. Export prices seemed a little more 
attractive than in recent months. 

Inquiry again increased, which means 
that flour is becoming needed more and 
more. Hoping for a price break, however, 
the buyers still prefer to wait. 

Meanwhile, as in other midwestern cities, 
bread jumped to 17¢ retail for a 20-oz. 
loaf. The boost is the second such in- 
crease in eight months. The retail price 
was advanced 2¢ loaf March 15. Higher 
costs of flour, ingredients, wrapping paper 
and labor forced the upward revision. 

Prices, Omaha, October 18: spring stand- 
ard patent $7.18; family patent $8.02; cake 
flour $8.57; established brands of flour 
$8.30; high gluten $8.52; family short 
patent $7.95; bakery short patent $7.75. 

Denver: The fiour market is up again 
with prices advancing about 10¢. Demand 
seems to be slacking off a bit, and sup- 
plies are quite ample to take care of needs. 
Strongest buying is still coming from do- 
mestic quarters. Quotations Oct. 18: bak- 
ers $7.10, family $7.40. 

Wichita: Shipping directions were more 
than ample for full time operations, but 
crowded warehouses and lack of boxcars 
reduced operations in Wichita mills last 


-week to five and one third days. One 


mill, operating six days, reported it was 
forced to put more than 50% of the 
week’s output in warehouses because of the 
lack of boxcars. Domestic sales were very 
light, confined to actual needs and aver- 
aged about 20%, except for one major 
mill where sales reached 150%, with exports 
to European countries at 55%. Prices are 
up 20@25¢ sack. 


Hutchinson: Flour buying contracted al- 
most to the vanishing point last week as 
prices continued to ascend. Domestic buy- 
ers are determined to wait until driven 
by need before taking hold at current 
high levels. Mills of this area are not 
interested in filling limited export and 
army bookings at prices the agents were 
ready to pay. Shipping directions are slow- 
ing noticeably and and operations generally 
are lighter. Prices are up 10@15¢ sack. 


Salina: The demand for flour the past 
week has been slow, with prices about 
25¢ sack higher. Shipping directions are 
not coming in as freely as millers would 
like. 


Texas: Volume of sales was irregular 
last week, only 15 or 20% of capacity 
with some mills, while others booked up to 
40 or 50% of capacity. There was some 
export clears business, but the bulk of the 
business was domestic and chiefly family 
flour. Operations were 80 to 90% of capacity. 
Prices were about 15¢ sack higher on fam- 
ily flour, unchanged to 25¢ up on bakers 
flour and 50¢ up on clears, for which there 
is an excellent demand, with offerings 
only moderate. Quotations Oct. 18, 100’s: 
family extra high patent $7.75@8, high 
patent $7.50@7.75; standard bakers, plain 
$7.20@7.50; clears, plain $6.30@6.50, deliv- 
ered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: So far as spring wheat mill- 
ers are concerned, the flour market remains 
quiet, although bakers and jobbers are in- 
terested. The impression prevails that while 
buyers are satisfied that prices may go 
higher they hold off hoping to get in on 
the breaks. 

Some of the larger chain corporations 
have been making counterbids during the 
past week, but sales reports do not show 
that any round lots were sold. To date, 
90- to 120-day shipment bookings have been 
the limit. There has been less round-the- 
clock buying than usual. The daily advances 
in wheat have made millers just as cau- 
tious as buyers have been about making 
forward commitments, especially the past 
week with demand for millfeed slowing up. 

Spring clears have strengthened percept- 
ibly, although demand is reported as slow. 
Total sales of all grades by spring wheat 
mills last week represented about 57% 
of capacity, compared with 75% a week 
earlier and 51% a year ago. 

No improvement is noted in the export 
market. India is reported to have bought 
last week on the basis of $6.18, Gulf 
ports, and Denmark at $6.16, with north- 
western mills holding for $6.40@6.45. This 
difference of about 25¢ sack is enough 
to keep spring wheat mills out of the 
export picture. 

The new buying schedule of the PMA 
announced Oct. 20 of $6.80, sacked, New 
York, was not attractive to most spring 
wheat mills. 

Quotations Oct. 20: spring standard pat- 
ent $7.50@7.60, short patent $7.70@7.80, 
high gluten $8@8.15, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $8.05@8.25, first 
clear $6.60@6.85, second clear $6.40@6.60, 
whole wheat $7.30@7.40, all prices in sacks. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: There was some improvement 
in flour business last week. More buyers 
were in the market, but individual sales 
were still in small lots. Most of them 
consisted of one and two cars, with only 
occasional orders of larger amounts. Prices 
on springs were 25@35¢ higher, hard win- 
ters 10@20¢ up, and soft winters 5@15¢ 
above a week ago. The stronger market 
kept many buyers out, as they continue to 
look for soft spots. Others are holding 
off until they actually need flour. There 





was also an improved demand for family 
flour, although most orders were for small 
lots. Deliveries were good. Quotations Oct. 
18: spring top patent $7.73@8.17, standard 
patent $7.63@8, first clear $6.48@6.91; fam- 
ily flour $8.65@8.75; hard winter short 
patent $7.27@7.50, 95% patent $7.17@7.40, 
first clear $6.35@6.37; soft winter short 
patent $7.55@8.50, standard patent $7.10@ 
8.25, first clear $6.10@7.20. 


St. Louis: Local mills report that out- 
side of a good demand for family flour, new 
business is rather slow. The large and small 
bakers, chain stores and blenders continue 
to wait for a more favorable opportunity 
to replenish stocks. In the meantime, they 
are drawing on present holdings for im- 
mediate wants. A good demand continues for 
clears by exporters and blenders. The Brit- 
ish bought some but offerings are rather 
limited and prices are firm. Jobbers report 
buyers are holding off at present prices. 
Bookings made are for nearby wants only. 
The trade in general is fairly well booked 
up and is willing to await further de- 
velopments before taking on any new con- 
tracts. Prices are unchanged. 

Central states mills report practically 
no change from the past week. However, 
there is a fairly good demand for family 
flour for immediate requirements. New busi- 
ness consists of carlots for nearby ship- 
ment. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Oct. 18, 100-lb. cot- 
tons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$7.10, short patent $7.30, family patent 
$7.85, high protein clears $7.10, low pro- 
tein $6.50; soft winter wheat -bakery cake 
$7.65@7.95, all-purpose $7.65, family patent 
$7.50, straight $6.80, clears $6.50; spring 
wheat short patent $8.55, standard $8.25, 
straight $8.10, high protein clears $7.50, 
low protein $7.05. 


Toledo: Nothing much new last week, 
with Washington continuing as a deter- 
mining factor in the price of wheat. Every- 
body is inclined to hold off at present 
high levels, not wanting to get caught with 
high-priced inventories or bookings. There 
probably is a heavy flour buying capacity 
lurking in the background, dictated by 
buyers’ inevitable requirements.: Sales could 
develop if buyers come to the conclusion 
that high prices are here to stay through 
the crop year, as seems likely, or if there 
is a substantial break. Very many buyers, 
probably the majority, have been stalled on 
the sidelines during these erratic, unset- 
tled markets and strong advances. The bid 
at Toledo, 33¢ rate points to New York, 
Oct. 17, had gone to $3.01% for No. 2 
red, basis 3¢ under the close of Chicago 
December future. Farmers have been en- 
couraged to hold their wheat by the course 
of the market and the reports from Wash- 
ington. 


Cleveland: An advance of approximately 
12¢ bu. in wheat slowed flour buying by 
both bakers and jobbers. Those who have 
contracted for flour ahead are standing 
pat. Those who have not purchased up 
to this time feel that prices are too high. 
Consequently, new business in general is 
inclined to be slow. Withdrawals continue 
very brisk. Demand for family flour is the 
heaviest experienced for years. Supplies 
have run out and mills are 10 days behind 
in. making shipments. Demand for short- 
ening is in excess of the supply. The 
conclusion is that the housewife is hoard- 
ing, all caused by too much adverse pub- 
licity. 

Bakers in general have noticed a pick- 
up in their volume, but they are unable 
to control stales, which is very expensive in 
view of the high cost of ingredients. An- 
other raise in the price of baked com- 
modities is inevitable. As soon as the 
bakers, who were fortunate enough to 
have bought before the present advances, 
consume their contracts they will all be 
in the red again. 

With last week’s advance in wheat, 
flour prices are the highest in 30 years. 

Quotations Oct. 18: spring family $8.80, 
high gluten $8.70, standard patent $8.10, 
first clear $7.25; hard winter family $7.80, 
standard patent $7.50, first clear $6.50; soft 
winter family $8.50, short patent $8.40, 
straight $7.20, first clear $6.70. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Buyers are taking on new com- 
mitments cautiously, with their attention 
directed largely on developments in the 
food conservation program. In some in- 
stances, this rather conservative attitude 
is being broken by substantial orders from 
buyers who apparently see no price reces- 
sion for the immediate future because of 
the huge quantities of wheat being allo- 
cated for foreign requirements. One of the 
millers, in looking over his flour prices 
for the last 50 years, finds that on the 
barrel basis, flour now selling for the 
equivalent of $16@17 is the highest in the 
half century. Export trade is handicapped 
by the government’s policy of shipping 
grain rather than flour. In the family 
field, there has been an active movement 
of flour, but as yet it has not reached the 
stage of hoarding, as reported in some 
sections of the West. The shortage of box- 
cars is hanpering mill operations. 

Quotations Oct. 18, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.85@8.90, high gluten $8.70@8.75, 
standard $8.20@8.25, first clear $6.85 @6.90; 
hard winter standard $7.45@7.55, first clear 
$6.90@7; soft winter short patent $7.15@ 
7.20, straight $6.95@7, first clear $6.20 

6.30. 


New York: Low supplies brought bakers 
in the market for flour priced below the 
general range. Sales were in small units 
and, although they ran up to fair volume 
for both baking and jobbing trade, they 
still did not fill requirements and there 
is substantial buying to be done. Springs 
were heaviest sellers at about $7.50@7.75, 
with scattered buying of Kansas and cake 
flours. Spring clears continued to be offered 
freely and Kansas low grades were also 
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in greater availability, 
little interest. 

Bakers reported smaller consumption, 
which intensifies their difficulty in meeting 
expenses, and those who serve the hotel 
and restaurant trade showed substantial 
reduction in business, due to pressure to 
cut bread consumption and discontinuance 
of serving it except by request. Stoppage 
of the stale returns from grocers is a 
conservation measure adopted generally by 
the chain bakers in the area. 

Denmark was the only foreign buyer 
in the market, purchasing about 100,000 
sacks of 80% flour at $6.16, f.a.s. Gulf, 
less 1%. 

Prices were about 25¢ above the previous 
week. 

Quotations Oct. 18: spring high glutens 
$8.30@8.75, standard patents $7.70@8.20, 
clears $6.85@7.30; southwestern short pat- 
ents $7.50@7.70, standard patents $7.35@ 
7.55; high ratio cake $8.40@8.65, soft win- 
ter straights $7@7.25. ° 


Boston: Flour prices spiralled upward in 
the Boston market last week to new record 
heights. Quotations responded daily to soar- 
ing wheat prices in both cash and futures. 

Spring wheat flour rose in four separate 
jumps from $7.65@8.45, a net advance 
of 80¢. Hard winters are up approximately 
55¢ while soft types are up about 60¢. 

Bakers, both large and small, appear 
to be awed by a situation which has seen 
spring short patent prices for the current 
year move from $6.32@8.45. Despite mill 
agents’ beliefs as to the current needs for 
flour, buying is practically nonexistent. Most 
bakers report the outlook is extremely dark 
as far as profitable operations go. 

Bread prices remained unchanged, al- 
though the possibility of a rise of at least 
1¢ is being explored. Reports from Wash- 
ington on the necessity of saving grain 
through the medium of smaller loaves of 
bread are viewed here as impractical, as 
most operators are equipped for the cur- 
rent sized loaf. Several bakers serving 
restaurants report that their volume has 
been severely reduced as a result of Presi- 
dent Truman’s food committee requesi to 
serve only one slice of bread or roll with 
each meal. 

Quotations Oct. 18: spring short patents 
$8.25@8.45, standards $8@8.25, high gluten 
$8.50@8.85, first clears $6.90@7.20; hard 
winter short patents $7.70@7.90, stand- 
ards $7.50@7.75, Pacific soft wheat ‘lour 
$7.52@8.12, eastern soft wheat $7.05 @7.45, 
high ratio $8.50@8.80, family flour $8.9). 

Philadelphia: The government program 
to conserve grain in this country so that 
larger export goals may be met has in 
no way diminished the bullish undertone 
of the local flour market. 

No sooner had Washington reported the 
suggested ways and means for bakers to 
participate in the effort to lower wheat 
consumption than prices resumed their sky- 
ward climb. This latest advance has |ift- 
ed the general run of quotations 25@55¢ 
sack above the levels of a week ago, with 
spring grades leading the way. 

It also has had the effect of driving 
out buying interest and virtually all bakers 
are on the sidelines trying to appraise 
not only the immediate outlook, but the 
long term prospects as well. As a result 
trading is at a virtual standstill. 

Earlier in the week there had been a 
moderate flurry of activity from the big 
operators, but this disappeared as_ the 
upward price trend resumed. Some small 
bakers are reported to be in short supply 
as a result of having been out of the 
market for extended periods. This makes 
mill representatives believe that hand-to- 
mouth purchasing will be in evidence over 
the coming weeks. 

There is still some inquiry in evidence, 
mill men report, but the would-be pur- 
chasers’ ideas of prices are usually far 
under the asking quotations, averacing 
about 30¢ sack. 

News that the two largest chain bakers 
in the area had increased retail bread 
prices by 1¢ a loaf was well received 
in the trade by those who had been champ- 
ing at the bit waiting for the chains to 
assume leadership in the matter. 

The boost will, of course, improve the 
profit outlook which had been seriously 
threatened by the rising cost of flour and 
other ingredients, as well as higher pay- 
rolls than a year ago. 

However, there were some observers who 
expressed the opinion that a 2¢ elevation 
would have been a wiser step. They say 
that 1¢ does not take into account the 
latest extension of the uptrend in grain 
futures and think it will be only a matter 
of time when another hike in baked goods 
will become necessary. Such a double ad- 
vance might not rest well with customers 
and could possibly be the cause of stiff 
consumer price resistance. 

Business against previously announced 
monthly quotas matches the dullness of |o0- 
eal trade. Foreign buyers appear acutely 
conscious of price and are tending to fol- 
low the example of domestic consumers in 
deferring purchases in the hope of a ré- 
action in prices. 

Quotations Oct. 18: spring family ‘$3.50 
@8.75, high gluten $8.55@8.70, short patent 
$8.15@8.30, standard $7.95@8.10, first clear 
$7.05@7.15; hard winter short $7.75 @7.85, 
standard $7.50@7.70; soft winter standard 
$7@7.40. 

Pittsburgh: Both wholesale and retail 
bakers are undecided about adding to their 
stocks of flour. Wholesale bakers Oct. 20 
increased bread prices from 12%¢ to 13% 
loaf in their retail outlets, and buns and 
rolls were increased 2¢ doz. to retail out- 
lets. Retail bakers will act individually 
in making price advances.. Public state 
ments via radio and press were made DY 
the Retail Master Bakers Assn. of wester® 
Pennsylvania, stating that making of small- 
er bread loaves could not be done with 
present equipment and because of scarcity 
and expense of items used to change ove! 
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all organization statements stress is 
jJaid on eating all baked products for nour- 
jshment and wasting none. 

Only the most essential flour buying 
was done the past week and this added up 
to a small volume. Retail sales of family 
flour continue large and are increasing. 
Flour prices surged upward early in the 
week, but fell back a trifle toward the end. 

Directions continue good. Mill representa- 
tives are not pressing for business. Al- 
together the air of uncertainty continues 
uppermost, with many national, internation- 
al and local factors influencing flour trade 


ere. 
Mpcotations Oct. 18, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $7.30@7.56, me- 


dium patent $7.35@7.61, short patent $7.40 


@7.66; spring wheat $7.90@8.16, medium 
patent $7.95@8.21; short patent $8@8.26; 
first clears $6.75@6.95, high gluten $7.96@ 
$8.50; family flour, advertised brands $8.81 
@8.85, other brands $8@8.45; cake and 
pastry flour $6.75@7.80. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour sales dropped to very 
low ebb, with no sign of any expansion 
in face of the continued advance in prices. 
Most bakers are in a position to refrain 
from purchasing at present and show no 
inclination to add to their bookings. The 
majority of New Orleans bakers are still 
closed down, due to the labor strike, which 
jis now in its third week. Family flour 
trade shows some improvement with fairly 
heavy deliveries and good bookings. Crack- 
er and cookie bakers continue to operate 
on an improved production schedule and, 
while they hesitate to add to their pres- 
ent commitments, they probably will be 
forced to resume purchasing very soon. 
Deliveries of bakery flour to New Orleans 
are again greatly curtailed. Export sales 
were slow with small quantities: purchased 
by the British and some eastern export- 
ers. Denmark inquired for 80% extraction 
flour, and heavier inquiries were received 
from Latin American countries, particular- 
ly Brazil, but license limitations restricted 


es. 

Quotations Oct. 18, carlots, delivered new 
eottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.35@7.45, standard $7.20@7.35, first clear 
$6.90@7.05; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $8.05@8.25, standard $7.90@8.05, first 
clear $7.55@7.70, high gluten $8.35@8.60; 
soft wheat short patent $7.60@7.75, straight 
$7@7.20, first clear $6.50@6.75, high ratio 
cake $7.80@8.05; Pacific Coast cake $8.15@ 
8.35, pastry $7.25@7.35. Barge shipments 
on spring wheat flour from Minneapolis 
are 20¢ sack less. 


Atianta: There is not much activity in 
flour trading here or in this area. With 
prices out of reach, those not covered for 
fair periods are taking on only absolutely 
necessary needs. Buying interest from bak- 
ers is especially slow. Generally, bakers 
are reported as holding from 60 to 75 days’ 
supplies and around 10% are covered to 
March. However, there are still those who 
are not bought ahead. Shipping instruc- 
tions from bakers are fair to good. 

Business with wholesale grocers is far 
from rushing, although some trading is 
being done. There is no interest in book- 
ing for the future and scattered cars for 
immediate needs make up the current busi- 
hess. Reports on shipping directions are 
divided. Some describe them as only fair, 
due to the fact that the weather is un- 
Seasonably warm and jobbers do not want 
to stock up, while others describe specifica- 
tions as exceptionally good. 

A little trading is being done with blend- 
ers, but amounts mostly to a few scat- 
tered cars here and there. Blenders report 
outgo as pretty good, saying orders are 
coming in fairly freely because some pur- 
chasers are afraid of a return to dark 
flour. 

Prices continued to soar. ‘ 

Quotations Oct. 18: spring high gluten 
$8.60@8.95, standard patent $8.30@8.45, 
short patent $8.40@8.55, first clear $7.30@ 
7.45; hard winter standard patent $7.35@ 
7.55, short patent $7.45@7.65; hard or soft 
wheat first clear $6.20@6.30; hard wheat 
family flour $7.80@8.90; soft wheat family 
$8.10@9.30; cake flour, extra fancy $8.30@ 
8.60; pastry flour $7.10@7.30;  self-rising 
flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market remains dor- 
Mant, with millers booking little domestic 
business and hoping for export business, 
which did not materialize. The current 
Situation in the flour milling industry was 
totally unexpected just a few months ago. 
At that time millers felt that they could 
count on capacity operation for months 
and even years to come, but right now 
there is a sag in milling operations, caused 
partly by high flour prices and partly by 
lack of exports, which had not been fore- 
Seen. No one makes any predictions about 
the future, but it is agreed that substan- 
tial government contracts could change the 
whole picture over night. Family patent 
ee. bluestem $7.59, bakery $7.96, pastry 

Portland: Family flour bookings improved 
the past week, with wholesale grocers re- 
Porting a better inquiry in the retail 
trade. Bakery buyers, however, are only 
buying to fill in, as most of them are cov- 
ered to the end of the year and do not 
Want to purchase beyond. Both large and 
Small buyers bought fair quantities on the 
Way up; but now are buying very sparingly. 

Export flour bookings by PMA continued 
on a restricted scale. Some October flour 

been purchased, but not nearly as much 
88 in previous months, awhile no November 
kings have been sought as yet. Some of 
larger mills are on a 5-day week, but 
SMaller mills keep fairly well booked up. 
our prices advanced last week and 
all 18 quotations were: high gluten $8.50, 
tae ane $8.20, fancy hard wheat clears 
85, bluestem bakers $7.85, cake $8.10, 


pastry $7.15, 
grah: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


whole wheat 100% 
am $7, cracked wheat $7. 


$7.55, 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Despite the high price 
of Class 2 wheat, most of the countries to 
which mills are permitted to sell have 
taken up their allocations to end of De- 
cember. It would appear that most Canadi- 
an mills will have to face shutdowns in 
this crop year as a result of the poor wheat 
crop, even though the U.K. will be receiv- 
ing a larger proportion of her commit- 
ment in fiour. Overseas markets are in 
urgent need of flour and inquiries are 
being received constantly, but there is just 
nothing that can be done. Quotations Oct. 
18: top. patent springs for use in Canada 
$9.10 bbl., seconds $8.45, bakers $8.35, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $11.85 per 280- 
lb. for shipment to end of October, $12.05 
per 280-lb. for shipment to end of Decem- 
ber Halifax or St. John. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are light and 
no improvement is expected. Quotations 
Oct. 18: $1.41@1.43 bu., shipping points in 
Ontario according to freight. 

Millers are drawing on reserves of win- 
ter wheat to meet their flour requirements. 
Quotations Oct. 18: standard grades for 
domestic use $6.75 to as high as $9 bbl., 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
export basis $4.20 per 100 Ilb., packed in 
cottons, f.a.s. Canadian seaboard. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled roughly 162,000 
bbl., and included slightly more than 60,- 
000 bbl. for the U.K. The remainder was 
made up of small amounts, worked to vari- 
ous destinations, particularly the West In- 
dies and Carribean area. Domestic trade 
continues good, with supplies moving quite 


* freely. Quotations Oct. 18: top patent springs 


for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary: $9.35, cottons, 
second patents $8.85, second patents to 
bakers $8.65. 


Vancouver: While some relief has been 
granted by the Canadian Wheat Board to 
flour exporters in the number of coun- 
tries to which commercial shipments can 
be made, the countries named by the board 
are not in the trading circles of this area. 
Until the export field permits are ex- 
panded business here stil continues dull. 

China and the Philippines are both re- 
ported making substantial inquiries for any 
kind of Canadian flour from here, but 
since no permits are available for the 
grinding of Class 2 wheat, trade is con- 
fined to cleaning up old orders. Exporters 
say a tremendous volume of flour could 
be sold through here if it were available. 

A new note of gloom is spreading through 
the flour trade. The continued spell of 
wet weather on the prairies is reported 
to have seriously lowered the wheat grades, 
and the feeling is that there will be 
such a big volume of No. 5 and 6 wheat 
which cannot be milled that general flour 
supplies will be sharply curtailed. 

According to a report issued by the Van- 
couver Merchants Exchange, shipments of 
flour from all British Columbia ports in 
Septembed totaled 110,188 bbl. No destina- 
tions were given. 

Domestic hard wheat flour business re- 
mains confined chiefly to large bakers en- 
gaged in the bread trade. Store sales are 
still reflecting the heavy buying of a 
month ago and sfnaller bakers are operat- 
ing only on a limited scale due to the 
shortage of shortening. Cake and pastry 
flour continues in very short supply. 

For hard wheat flour, cash car quotations 
for cotton 98’s Oct. 18: first patents $9.45, 
bakers patents $8.75, vitamin B $8.75. Cake 
and pastry flour to the trade is $10.65@11. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Market for these 
products is dull. Quotations: rolled dats 
$3.85 bag, in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 


98-lb. jutes $4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal has shown little change in the last 
two or three weeks. Demand improved with 
the advent of colder weather but failed to 
continue in the past week because of higher 
temperatures. Small lots were reported 
worked to the U.K. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $3.95 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.45 on Oct. 20; 20-0z. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Sept. 27, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis ..... +--+» 16,360 17,670 
Kansas City .. 2,760 925 56,700 4,850 
Philadelphia .. 360 240 see eee 
Milwaukee ... 30 90 §=65, 880 4,380 
Week ending Oct. 4: F 
Minneapolis .. b's -«. 17,070 18,600 
Kansas City .. 2,970 675 7,950 4,300 
Philadelphia .. 120 90 a oes 
Milwaukee ... 30 60 56,310 3,640 
Week ending Oct. 11: 
Minneapolis .. Fr .-» 13,440 13,080 
Kansas City .. 2,280 475 6,210 5,150 
Philadelphia .. 270 60 bee ime 
Milwaukee ... 30 210 385,640 2,700 


$1 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
e 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
, © 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR ‘than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


October 21, 1947 











WANT ADS 


v v ¥ 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


EXPERIENCED SUPERVISOR FOR 
flour and feed warehouse. Includes mixing 
and packing. Must have ability to handle 
men and organize work. Good salary. 
Minneapolis. Address 8963, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—GRADUATE CEREAL CHEM- 
ist for work in mill control laboratory 
of large Central Lake region soft and 
hard wheat flour mill. Soft wheat ex- 
perience desirable. Give full details of 
age, experience, education and salary de- 
sired. Address 8889, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. ’ 

WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF ASSUM- 
ing complete charge of grain and grain 
by-products merchandising organization, 
including the opération of a modern grain 
elevator. Our man must be experienced 
in buying country-run grain, as well as 
from terminal markets; merchandising 
it in a sound manner to eastern con- 
sumers. This will be an attractive propo- 
sition for the properly equipped person. 
We urge you to respond immediately in 
complete detail to 8942, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern —, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 BEB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
nn etn re tomes Vv mee ot ee ot enamamemnca 
VERY SLIGHTLY USED PHOTORECORD 
camera for sale. Guaranteed. A real buy 
for the money. Address 8961, The North- 
western Miller, 614 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


1—Williams Super Titan 5 Roller Mill 
with spinner type separator, com- 
plete in every detail. Still set up 
as operated in plant in Missouri. 


5—Union Special Bag Sewing Ma- 
chines, class 14600 with totally en- 
closed 2 H.P., A.C. motors. 
1—Union Special Junior Sewing Ma- 
chine with 1 H.P. motor. 
21—Horizontal Dry Mixers, from 50 to 
5,000 Ib. capacity. 
18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 


Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 











7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3'x5’ and 4'x5’. 


4—Anderson No. 
plete, m.d. 


1—Louisville 6'x50’ 
Tube Drier. 


1—Devine 5’x33' Rotary Vacuum Drier. 


1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A. C. motors. 


2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 


This is only a partial listing. 
Send for complete details. 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


1 Expellers, com- 


Rotary Steam 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Mi : The market has been un- 
usually quiet all week. About the only in- 
quiry is from the Southwest. Result is a 
rather uncommon situation, with feed here 
quoted at a sharp discount under Kan- 
sas City. The large city mills, however, are 
not disturbed over the outlodk. Production 
is absorbed by old bookings, plus a little 
business each day. A change to more sea- 
sonable temperatures, millers believe, would 
step up inquiry. They still ask $1@1.50 ton 
premium over spot for December-January 
shipment. Bran $63, standard midds. $72@ 
73, flour midds. $78, red dog $81. 

Kansas City: Shorts continued in good 
demand at Kansas City at the start of the 
week, but bran prices tumbled under the 
influence of increased offerings and values 
out of line with eastern markets. Shorts 
rose to $77.50@78 over the week end, while 
bran dropped $1 to $61.50@62. 

Oklahoma City: Feed closed unchanged 
to $3 ton higher, with the greatest ad- 
vance in shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $64.80@65.80, mill run $72.30@73.30, 
shorts $79.80@80.80. 

Omaha: The off-balanced supply and de- 
mand of millfeed continues to show high 
price reflections here. Bran sold at $63 
and shorts $78. Millers say they could 
sell all the millfeed they could produce. 

Denver: The millfeed market is up again 
with both bran and shorts showing $3 
increases. Demand is reasonably good, and 
supplies are not quite adequate to satis- 
fy existing needs. Quotations: bran $64, 
shorts $77. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed continues 
in excess of supply. The boxcar shortage, 
which eased somewhat the preceding week, 
has increased, and warehouses are over- 
crowded. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $63@63.50, shorts $78. These prices 
reflect an increase of $2.50@4 over those 
prevailing one week earlier. 

Hutchinson: Inquiry for millfeed con- 
tinued to expand and mills were more near- 
ly able to meet requirements of the trade 
as the car supply loosened slightly. Buy- 
ers were interested in deferred as well as 
spot shipments. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $63@63.50, mill run $70, gray 
shorts $77@78. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices mate- 
rially higher. Supply about matches de- 
mand. Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$63@64, gray shorts $77.50@78.50. 

Fort Worth: Carlots, burlaps: bran $70 
@72, gray shorts $85@86, delivered TCP; 
up $4@5 on bran and $6@7 up on shorts, 
compared to the previous week, but de- 
mand is good and all offerings are readily 
absorbed, despite the higher prices. 

Chicago: Demand for millfeed 
with supplies adequate. 
$65 @66.50, 
$83 @85. 

St. Louis: Demand for both bran and 
gray shorts is good. Offerings are tight- 
ening up. Price trend is higher. Bran $66, 
gray ‘shorts $80@80.50. There is an un- 
usual demand for the future delivery 
months. 

Toledo: Somewhat stronger, lowest prices 
quoted around $67 for bran, $76 for stand- 
ard midds., f.o.b. mill, quick or prompt 
shipment, 50¢ less for 30-day shipment, in 
sacks. 

Cleveland: All feeds advanced last week 
approximately $2 ton. The demand re- 
mained very brisk. Local mills are unable 
to fill their orders. Quotations: bran $70, 
standard midds. $80, flour midds. $85 ton. 

Buffalo: Output of millfeeds is some- 
what curtailed by the shortage of empty 
boxcars. The demand is absorbing supplies, 
with most buyers covering nearby needs 
only. Prices of both bran and middlings 
are up $1 over the previous week. The 
trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
spring bran $67@68, spring midds. $77@ 
78, flour midds. $82.50@83, red dog $83 
@83.50 

Boston: Millfeed quotations are $1.50@2 
higher in the Boston market. Spring bran, 
middlings and red dog moved up the 
smaller amount while mixed feeds ad- 
vanced the most. Demand continues incon- 
sistent, with most transactions being lim- 
ited to nominal amounts and then only for 
immediate delivery. Buyers, while extremely 
cautious report they are not being pressed 
with offerings. 

The results of the poultryless and egg- 
less days are being watched very closely, 
and as far as poultry is concerned the 
outiook is extremely dark. Many feel that 
if the order is prolonged it will sound the 
death knell for this important New England 
industry. Quotations: spring bran $73, mid- 
dlings $84, mixed feed $82.50, red dog $86. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed buyers are pur- 
suing a cautious policy while they await 
the effects of government efforts to have 


is fair, 
Quotations: bran 
middlings $75@75.50, red dog 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
pa ae gy ig Many My 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. IT gy ag lhe gh aay 

jonnaires to the milling industry. 

atl tat ah tonto Gs 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The North Miller, 118 8. 
6th &t., Minn. 

















SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








Spring first clear ........+se+e0% 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short ...........++- 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent ........ 
Soft winter straight ............ 
Soft winter standard ........... 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 


Chicago 
a a. 6 sin 0 9. davon o 8 ts $8.65 @8.75 
Spring top patent .............. 7.73@8.17 
Spring high gluten ............ ee ee 
ot | eee era YY Aer 
BPTing stamGarG .....ccccocscces 7.63 @8.00 
RUE CEMENIND. §o-0.8 60 ce diccdvceecs et eee 
Spring first clear ............++- 6.48@6.91 
Hard winter family ase QP ade 
Hard winter short ..........++- 7.27@7.50 
Hard winter standard 7.17@7.40 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.35 @6.37 
Soft winter family ............+. Pe 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.55 @8.50 
Soft winter standard ........... 7.10@8.25 
Soft winter straight ........... eS Fee 
Soft winter first clear ......... 6.10 @7.20 
Rye flour, white ..........ee00. 7.68@8.00 
Rye flour, dark ...... 6.05 @6.88 
Durum, gran., bulk 6.77@6.95 
New York 
i SS A ar es eA 
Spring high gluten .........+..+. @8. 
BPrimmy BNOTE .ncccccsccdecences eS 
Spring standard .......eseseees @8. 
@7. 
--@. 
@7. 
.35@7. 
soe « 
-@. 
.@. 





Seattle 8. ransioce 


Family patent ....... 8. Gene Bo. see 
po ae ee --@7.59 x wee 
Bakery grades ...... oc eee oss @ owe 
WEE 60854 00k400-00 -@6.79 a wee 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 





«4 
a) 
a) 

889 
» 

ne 
a 


7.85@ 8.25 
.@. 


tSecondhand cotton. {98-lb. eshtiind. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$8.05@8.25 $... «es $...@... $8.85@8.90 
8.00@8.15 ort ees fr 8.70@8.75 
7.70@7.80 ...@... - -@8.55 -@... 
7.50@7.60 ...@ --@8.25 8.204 8.25 
a -.-@ --@8.10 ...@... 
6.60@6.85 ...@... --@7.50 6.85@6.90 
«+-@... 7.15@8.25 --@7.856 ...@... 
-»++@... 7.00@7.10 «-@7.30.  ...@..,. 
«+»@... 6.90@7.00 ++@7.10 7.45@7.55 
«+-@... 5.65@5.75 --@7.10 6.90@7.00 
<ne@ ses we re ov vQ@peee §...@ ... 
«+-@... 7.65@7.85 7.65@7.95 7.15@7.20 
acs s stp 6 ot aces tO s; 
~+-@... 6.60@6.80 --@6.80 6.95@7.00 
«ve ene ---@.. --@6.50 6.20@6.30 
7.45@7.65 ...@.. --@7.80 ...@8.50 
5.55 @6.05 aH 6:6 -@5.80 o+-@7.76 
6.60@6.75 oo Ges @7.25 «+ @7.11 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
- $8.50@8.75 $...@... $...@8.80 $...@... 
8.55@8.70 8.50@8.85 --@8.70 8. 604 3 95 
8.15@8.30 8.25@§.45 . “< 8.40@ 8.55 
7.95@8.10 8.00@8.25 ...@8.10 8.30@38.45 
7.05@7.15 6.90@7.20 ...@7.25 7.30@7.45 
dawn ons -+-@., +++ @7.80 7.80G 8.90 
7.75@7.85 7.70 @7. 90 ++-@.. 7.45 @ 7.65 
7.50@7.70 ae «++@7.60 7.350 7.55 
one eae -@. --@6.50 6.20@6.30 
so@ ose @8. 90 --@8.50 8.100 9.30 
i was 7.05 @8.12 --@8.40 ...@... 
TT) ATE eo lee «+» @7.20 -G@ 
7.00@7.40 ...@.. -@.. ee ia. 
ome eee oo@ vs -@6.70 6.20 6.30 
8.25 @8.75 .-@., 8.00@8.20 8.25¢ 8.40 
ase) aas a ss -@... 5.250 6.40 
Serente ** Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf.. $...@9.10 $...@9.35 
Spring second patent{ @8.45 @ 8.85 
Spring first clear{ @7.35 @ 


Spring exports§ ..... -@11.85 ...@.. ; 
Ontario soft winterst 6. 15@9. Se «:-@... 
Ontario exports§ -@4.20 ...@ 


§100-lb. cot ions, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... arse Sere Grea eeeee “Citas te 2css Fe Lees ws <@ 
Hard winter bran .. -@. ee ee 61.50 @62.00 re ae " Boe 
Soft winter bran -@. Yr eee 5 eee - @66.00 70.00 @ 72.00 
Standard midds.* 15. 00075. 50 72.00@73.00 TTY Meee tt. Fo eee, Ie 
Flour midds.¢ ..... - @78.00 77.50 @78.00 80. 00a 80. 50 85.00 @ 56.00 
MOG GOR ccccsceccs 83.00@85.00 - @81.00 wie: SEE @ ee ee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $67.00@68.00 $72.00@73.00 Aue pes 00 steee Biss. @ ... 
Hard. winter bran .. veudOe twee eooee ees .@. ‘ sce vces ee ere 
Soft winter bran eee bees Tt. Ser savs® sere, eT 73.50@ 74.50 
Standard midds.* 77.00@78.00 83.00@84.00 ....¢ @s4. 00 + ++-@80.00 -@ 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 82.50 @83.00 shes eos bes » +++ @85.00 88. 00@9 0.00 
MOG GOR cccecsvadc 83.00@83.50 91.00@92.00 "Sse. 00 er ere Scev® 
Spring bran Shorts aiaatings 
WeTeRtse .cccvcccssce $....@40.25 $....@41.25 -@44.25 
{Winnipeg --@39.25 *) @ 40.25 Bosna Gee 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
-—-Minneapolis—, c —Chicago . -—Kansas Cit» — 
Dec. May July Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July 
GOR, BS ad cicctas HOLIDAY 

Mie | Taree 288% 273% 296% 282 256% 287% 272 247% 
OO. BB 2 dcaceie 291% 277 299% 285% 259 290% 275% 0 
> 3 eee 295 279% 302% 287% 255 248% 293% 277% 5% 
Gees Be cttasecs 292% 277% 298% 285% 253% 248 290 275% 14% 
Out... 28. ccrdcece 292% 279% 300% 288% 259 252 291% 278% 19% 
-BARLEY— -—CORN— - RYE ey OATS———. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minnes polis 

Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec. Dec. May Dec. May ‘Dec. May 

Oct. 13 .. ——HOLIDAY—— 377% 367% HOLIDA Y——————_ —- 
Oot. 26... 883% 230 223% 376% 367% 282% 278% 121% 111% 115% 105% 
Oct. 15 ..° 181 .... 232% 226% 385% 376% 288 284% 122 112% 115% 15% 
Oct. 16 .. 182 .... 233% 228 395% 386% 291 287 121 111 115 104% 
Oct. 17 .. 183 .... 333 225 401 390% 288% 285 119% 109% 113% 193% 
Oct. 18 .. 183 .... 232% 225% 402% 393% 289% 286% 119% 110% 114 103% 
farmers reduce their feeding requirements. but not easily obtained; bran $73.50@71.50, 


Also being watched is the grain conserva- 
tion program because the reduction of flour 
output will shorten the millfeed supply. 
At the moment, bran appears to be in bet- 
ter demand than standard middlings. Some 
of the latter is moving, however. Quota- 
tions: bran $72@73, standard midds. $83@ 
84, red dog $91@92. 

Pittsburgh: The millfeed market, even in 
mixed cars, was just fair the past week. 
All prices advanced. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, carlots: bran $71@72.96, standard 
midds. $80.50@81.96, flour midds. $86.50@ 
87.96, red dog $91.46. 

New Orleans: The continued strength 
in millfeeds brought out freer offerings 
of bran and gray shorts but did not con- 
tribute any noticeable increase of de- 
mands. Sales were slow and buyers in 
general limited their purchases to prompt 
and October deliveries, with greatest in- 
terest coming from feed mixers. Export 
inquiries and sales were limited. Bran 
$70.75 @71.50, gray shorts $85@86.25, prompt 
and October shipment. 

Atlanta: Demand fairly good; trend 
strong; supply of bran ample, shorts rather 
scarce; demand for shorts unusually good 








gray shorts $88@90. 

Seattle: The market showed signs of <lip- 
ping during the week as the volume of 
feed business fell off and it became  uite 
apparent that buyers had fairly sub:‘an- 
tial forward bookings. While most se!lers 
were holding for $68, there were re)orts 
toward the end of the week of tres 
at $67, and buyers were not anxious, vel 
at the latter price. Millers were not too 
worried, however, because millfeed is still 
the cheapest carbohydrate on the market 
and their production also is down s .me- 
what. Market easy, $67 ton, sacked, Sea(tle- 
Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $67, middlings $°2. 

Ogden: Milifeed prices continued wun- 
changed during the past week with de- 
mand exceeding supply and plants b« ked 
into December. Mills are working to ca 
pacity seven days a week. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $68.59, middiings 


$72.50, carload lots, f.o.b.. Ogden; Dever 
prices: $73.50, middlings $77.50; California 
prices: $74, middlings $78, carlots, [.0.d. 


San Francisco; Los Angeles prices: $71.25, 


middlings $78.26. 
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(Continued from page 41) 


ently from a preference for a ‘highly 
fermented flour requiring a low yeast 
addition and yet giving a large vol- 
ume of bread. 

The high scale of the tariff im- 
posed on the importation of flour 
has a definite tendency to restrict 
the imports. There are no other im- 
pending government regulations. 


Baking Industry 


The production of rolls, or small 
penny loaves, far exceeds that of 
any other type. Production of bread 
is for the very limited number of 
peopie in the upper classes. 

Commercial baking far surpasses 
home production and most of the 
flour is used to make rolls selling for 
l¢. These are most frequently sold 
by street vendors in the city and by 
peasants sitting beside trails in rural 
areas. Home baking is limited almost 
entirely to cake or pastry, Commer- 


. cial enterprises are numerous, but all 


on a small scale. 

Wheat flour encounters serious 
competition from the popular item 
of diet—the mixture of rice and 
beans—and some competition from 
the numerous inexpensive fruits 
which are to be found during most 
months of the year. Potatoes are 
not in sufficient supply to cause any 
shift away from bread. 

Prepared flours or mixes find no 
local demand, owing to the consider- 
ably higher prices, resulting princi- 
pally from the duty, and to the fact 
that the local consumer has never 
been educated to use of such items. 
Bread is not packaged as is done in 
the U.S., nor is it sliced. 


Market for U.S. Products 


The market for U.S. crackers, 
cookies, and breakfast foods is neg- 
ligible as a result of the high import 
duties on them. Local prices are gen- 
erally almost double, and sometimes 
more than double, the prices in the 


US. 
Bakery Regulations 
The only government regulations 
affecting the baking industry at the 
present time are those having to do 
with the purity and quality of the 
flour and full weight of a loaf of 
bread. However, enforcement of these 
measures is extremely. lax. 


¥ sY¥ 


NICARAGUA 
W heat 


HE quantity of wheat produced 

yearly in Nicaragua is estimated 

to be approximately 10,000 bu. 
The local production represents a 
very small percentage of the coun- 
try’s flour requirements, which are 
estimated to be 125,000 sacks yearly. 
Nicaragua’s total production is of the 
hard wheat variety. 

The average yield per acre is 10 
bu. This low yield is due to smut in- 
fection, poor-quality seed, and bad 
farming practice. The wheat seed 
Planted in Nicaragua is that grown 
from the parent seed brought into 
the country years ago from Spain 
and which in appearance resembles 
US. rye. There has been little seed 
Selection during the many years that 
Wheat has been sown. Weather con- 
ditions in the wheat-growing areas, 
Which are those of higher elevation 
than 4,200 ft., are considered good. 

It is estimated that approximately 
150 bu. of seed wheat are sown each 
year, and seed is planted at three 
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different periods during the year. The 
seeding rate runs around 1% bu. an 
acre. It is not customary to repeat 
wheat seedings on the same soil. 


The farming method is poor in that 
no seed bed is prepared. The seed is 
broadcast over an area covered with 
tropical weeds and bushes and a part 
of it is consumed by birds. This cov- 
er growth serves as a moisture re- 
tainer and protects the seed against 
the hot sun. When the wheat plant 
has rooted and is well established, 
the weeds and brush are mowed near 
the ground and removed. 


Little interest is shown in procur- 
ing machinery, since the section of 









sae 


the country most favorable to 
wheat’s climatic requirements is. very 
rolling and rough and unsatisfactory 
for the operation and maintenance of 
modern equipment. 


Consumption and Utilization 


The per capita consumption of 
wheat is expanding as shown by the 
country’s increased imports of flour 
from the US. 

Approximately one-half of the 
production is retained by the grow- 
ers for food and seed. The remainder 
is sold to the local millers for pro- 
cessing and distribution to other local 
consumers. 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS Co 
LIMITED 


TORONTO = CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON’ 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY 
STERLING 


WIDE PO 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


CANADA CREAM 
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Wheat is retained in “pilas” (un- 
derground silo or tank), which are 
not considered good storage facilities. 
There are no modern means of wheat 
storage in Nicaragua. 

Elevators and storage space are 
not programmed, nor will such facili- 
ties be needed until a decided effort 
is made to stimulate interest to im- 
prove the quality and production of 
wheat. 

Foreign Trade 

There is no apparent desire to im- 
port types or quality to supplement 
local wheat types for consumption. 

The Nicaraguan Minister of Agri- 

(Continued on page 56) 










































































MILLED FROM THE WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Woumacs” 











CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1—American Bakers 
Association, golden anniversary con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel, Chica- 
go, Ill; secretary, Tom Smith, Civic 
Opera Bidg., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Nov. 3-4—Millers National Federa- 
tion, convention at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo.; vice president and 
secretary, Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Nov. 9-11.—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, convention at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, 
Fred L. Callicotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Nov. 16-18—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
Inc., annual convention at the Olds 
Hotel, Lansing, Mich.; secretary, John 
F. Schallert, Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Nov. 23-25 — West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; secretary, Orren L. 
Jones, 716 Peoples Bldg., Charleston 
1, W. Va. 


Nov. 24-25 — Western Grain and 
Feed Association, 48th annual con- 
vention at the Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Mark G. Thornburg, 432 Des Moines 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2. — New England 
Bakers Association, fall convention at 
Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41. 
Miller add con cal proof to Gert 


April 4-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

April 11-13—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 

April 19-20—Ilinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
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Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ml; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Til. 


May 17-21—Association of Opera: 
tive Millers, annual convention at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill; secre- 
tary, Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 19-20—Iowa Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual convention at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Don Jackson, Ideal Pastry Shop, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


May 23-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, The Kroger Co., 457 Cleve- 
land Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


June 1-6—Pennsylvania Bakers As- 
sociatign, six-day Great Lakes Cruise, 
leaving from Erie, Pa.; secretary, 
Theodore Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 41. 


June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual conyention at 
the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, 8S. C.; secretary-treasurer, N. 
Walter Wertz, Palmetto Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


June 20-22—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., summer convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 














HEAD OFFICE 









TORONTO 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 





Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


VANCOUVER 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL’ 6 CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














MILL aT SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


—__—— 
SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘ForTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 





jince 7 
James fchardson & bons 


Brain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


\— 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED . FAMOUS - BUFF, 
Domestic and Export Q \ 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 














ba oats - WHEAT-H 


\\ 3 -B ( Whear 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Wes ¢ WETA-B (i) CE 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” A BvEWe NIK bed oe hate 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
Soy) 
a % ye Gr oy 


os 
CeAVAN & KENNEDY | | CEREAL CUTTERS | [it atefel[ Adam akeltl Me ih icMeloMm nT Th Tae 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Exporters Standard the world over for cutting en 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. , M Oo N T R EA L CA N A D A 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal KIPP-KELLY LIMITED MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
TORONTO 1, CANADA Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada , ADOE nig phrcalvin b ‘ ys : 
































IT’S IN THE RECORD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 
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CANADIAN 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Foreign Markets 
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culture is interested in importing a 
high-grade seed wheat of the hard 
type produced in the U.S. or Canada, 
but no plan has been worked out to 
secure the desired seed. 


Wheat Flour 


Approximately 5,000 sacks of flour 
are milled annually by the local mill- 
ing industry. The milling capacity is 
several times this amount. The prin- 
cipal mills are located at Masaya, 
Jinotega, and Esteli. The mill at Ma- 
saya is a modern roller mill which 
produces white flour. The other mills 
are steel burr and stone burr, which 
produce whole wheat flour. 

There are no government regula- 
tions affecting the wheat milling in- 
dustry. 

Production and Types 


The usual extraction rate of flour 


is between 65 and 70% at the mill 


located at Masaya. 

Imported flour is not mixed with 
local flour and locally produced flour 
is not enriched with vitamins. The 
kinds of flour produced are white and 
whole wheat. It is claimed that the 
tropical .sun rays affect the growing 
wheat so as to cause the flour pro- 
duced to be much darker than that 
imported from the U.S. It is highly 
probable that the type of wheat 
grown, and the milling methods used 
in processing it into flour has much 
more to do with the dark color than 
the sun’s rays. No significant change 
is anticipated in the rate of flour 
production. 

Distribution 


No special problems affect the dis- 
tribution of either imported or do- 
mestic flour at present. 


Most retail sales are made in 50-lb. 
sacks. The chief reason for this is 
that cotton cloth is expensive and 
the 50-lb. size of bag is most desir- 
able for other uses when emptied. 

Trade-marks or brands are impor- 
tant factors in the distribution of 
flour, and U.S. popular brands are 
well known. 


Foreign Trade 


All of Nicaragua’s flour require- 
ments, aside from the flour locally 
produced, have always been supplied 
from the U.S. and there is no indi- 
cation of any change. 

No particular factors affect the 
demand for U.S. flour, although it 
is reported that consumers prefer 
flour produced from locally grown 
wheat. This may be due to the slight- 
ly lower price of the local flour, but 
may indicate that there is a market 
in Nicaragua for imported whole 
wheat flour, since the local product 
resembles U.S. whole wheat flour. 


The only government regulation 
which may tend to restrict flour im- 
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ports is the duty collected by the 
Nicaraguan customs authorities. The 
duty on flour received at Corinto, 
Nicaragua’s only Pacific Coast port, 
is $2.8875 per 220 lb. The duty per 
220 lb. for flour received at ports on 
the Atlantic Coast is $2.63. The Nica- 
raguan customs office now collects 
duties at the exchange rate of four 
gold cordobas to one dollar (U.S. cur- 
rency). This varies from the coun- 
try’s legal exchange rate, as author- 
ized by the bank, which is five cor- 
dobas to the dollar. 


Baking Industry 


The most widely used types of 
bakery products made from wheat 
are bread and rolls. But of the total 
bread and roll consumption in Nica- 
ragua, 80% is commercially bakcd. 
All biscuits and cookies are home- 
made. 

Wheat flour has strong competition 
in Nicaragua from other cereals or 
starches,. such as corn, in the form 
of tortillas, platanos, beans, and rice. 
It is only those Nicaraguans of ihe 
well-to-do class or those in the higher 
salary brackets who can afford wheat 
bread. The laboring classes consider 
food made from wheat flour a luxury 
and procure it only for very special 
occasions. 

Very few prepared flours or mixes 
are used. Bread is neither wrapped 
nor sliced. Rolls, which are not 
wrapped, are peddled on the strevts 
in a basket which resembles a laze 
clothes hamper. 


Market for U.S. Products 


There is little market for US. 
crackers. Some crackers are manu- 
factured locally. It is possible now 
that the war is over and airtight 
containers will be available for pack- 
ing, that a market can be developed. 
Breakfast foods are highly desired 
but extremely expensive. 

Nicaragua consumes a relatively 
large quantity of macaroni. The 
greater portion is imported from the 
U.S. and a small amount manuf:c- 
tured locally. 
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Mee TRAY ql 


Exporter 


LPORONTO, CANADA 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 





























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 




































CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. 





Board of Trade Bldg. 


1 nc., 1322 Whitney Bidg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 


Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM] AMSTERDAM 


HOUSTON—Texas kite “yi & Terminal Co., Inc., 
KANSAS CITY — Walther Steamship Agency, 936 


NEW ORLEANS—Texos Transport & Terminal Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- 
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1401 Cotton Exchange Bidg. 


GALVESTON —Texcs Transport & Terminal Co., 


Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 


chants Exchange. 











SOLICITING necks FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


: Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corpo: 


ration 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street 


New York, N. Y. 


PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








THEO. STIVERS 
Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 
1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


8 West 9th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


J. J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 











P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
ler, Ariz. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F].OUR pomesric 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


















Attendant (in filling station): 
Boss, your doctor’s in here with a 
flat tire. 

Boss-man: Swell! Diagnose the 
trouble as puncture wounds result- 
ing in prolapsus of the perimeter. 
Prescribe plastic surgery followed by 
the administration of violent flatu- 
lents, and charge him accordingly. 
That’s what he’s been doing to me! 


¢$¢¢ 


“What’s the shape of the earth?” 
asked the teacher of Johnny. 

Johnny said it was round. 

“How do you know it’s round, 
Johnny?” 

Then Johnny replied: “All right, 
it’s square then. I don’t want to start 
an argument about it.” 


¢¢¢ 


“My uncle imitates worms for a 
living.” 

“You mean he lies on the sidewalk 
in the rain?” 

“No, he makes holes in antique 


furniture.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


He: May I join you? 
She: Am I coming apart? 


¢¢¢ 


“Does your father keep the Ten 
Commandments?” asked the Sunday 
School teacher. 

“I’m not sure,” said little Mary, 
“but I’m afraid he has all he can do 
to keep up with the traffic regula- 


tions.” 
¢¢¢ 


“Watchagotna package?” 

“Sabook.” 

“Whasanaimuvitt?” 

“Sadickchunery fullonaimes. Gon- 
na getapleesdog angottaget a naime- 


ferim.” 
o¢¢ ¢ 


Mother: “What on earth caused 
that big bruise on the side of your 
forehead?” 

Small Boy: “Lonnie threw a rock 
and hit me. I threw one back at 
him.” 

Mother: “Why didn’t you come and 
tell me, instead of throwing back at 
him?” 

Small Boy: “What good woul@it do 
to tell you? You couldn’t hit the side 
of the garage.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Oh, Doctor,” said the young lady, 
“will the scar show?” 

“That, madam,” said the doctor, “is 
entirely up to you.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“How do those East Indians get 
down from an elephant?” 

“They don’t get down from an ele- 
phant. They get down from a goose.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A pink elephant, a green rat and a 
yellow snake strolled into a bar. 

“You're a little early, boys,” said 
the’ bartender. “He ain’t here yet.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
* 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ence 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











/ Jebnacn-lethett & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO 








bg of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for : 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
- 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 

IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS | 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS | 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 | 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London } 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ““Dorrzacs,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS . 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 | 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
| 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, £. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Ooventry,’’ London 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ““DirrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCER, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 


Botolph House 
10 Bastcheap LONDON, E. C. 3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


CO, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, B. ©. 3 | 
Cable Address: “Grainistic;” London | 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo 8+. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “Marvet,’’ Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


| 


LONDON, E. ©. 3. | 


“Alkers,’’ London. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 

FLOUR 


and 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Gey Axe LONDON E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


68 Constitution Street ter 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WaxaTsar,” Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST - 


| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘Purip,” Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


45 Hope Street 
Importers oF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


DUBLIN BELFAST 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 


| Also LEITH end DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
VIGILANT” Riverside 


Oable Address. ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCH 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M.: J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 


ANTWERP, PELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,’’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 





Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEEPLUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


HOLLAND 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Address: Oslo 


Cable “Flormel,”’ 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Cable Address: * Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo’”’ and ‘Mobil’ 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 





Established 1883 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
eenenhiianed 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princés St., London 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eee bose 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
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American Bag Co. ....csescescecccvess 
American Bakers Machinery Co. ...... 
American Cyanamid Co. ......++eeeees 
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American Flours, Inc. ....eeeeeeeeeeee 26 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
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Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ...........- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine....... Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ...........- 
Wamego Milling Co. .....cccceeeeces: 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ......... ecccvees 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ..........- 
Weber Flour Mille Co. ........+.+:. ; 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. ...........0+5:: 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. ...0.....0..0-e0:- 
Western Star Mill Co. ......... Bavesce 
Western Waterproofing Co. ..........-- 
WTO @ Gi ec cwrcceccneccesiacncsccecs: 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........-- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ...... eeroere 
WHORE BPOR. QO cc sccieccscccccc:: 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons.......... 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc....... a 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. ...... Oey Pe ere 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ...........-- 
Pm ee ere 
Woods Mfg. Oo., Ltd... ........cceeees> 
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milling “headaches” 





may be different... 
















... but when you call on N-A’s Flour Service Division you may be 
sure that you'll get prompt, effective help—the kind they’ve learned 

to give during their more than a quarter century of flour experience. 
Whether it’s bleaching, maturing or enriching, N-A brings you an 

efficient and easy-to-use team of flour treatment experts to work with 
your own specialists together with time-tested products to cover in 


one service the whole field of flour treatment. 


You'll find them glad to help you at any time. 





AGENE 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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The hospitals need 
some first aid 


Everywhere, hospitals are critically short of 
nurses. The problem is partly yours: it may at any 
time affect you, your family, your friends or associates. 


It’s as serious as this: in every corner of the 
country, hospitals are closing beds —even entire 


wings —because their staffs are too small to care for 


the normal number of patients. Hospital adminis- 
trators, and the medical and nursing professions, 
cannot solve the problem alone. 


How can you help? By encouraging qualified 


young women in your community to consider nurs- 
ing as a career. By cooperating with your local 


hospitals and schools of nursing in a program to 


acquaint women with this proud profession that 
so urgently needs strengthening. 





